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NE AsUR ALLY at this time of year we 
stress the opportunities of Fall Plant- 

The benefits are not equal in all 
parts of the country, nor are all plants 


ing. 


equally adaptable. This is elaborated 
more comprehensively on page 455. One 
thing, however, stands out very clearly— 
that slowly but very surely, over a long 
period of years, the opportunities of Fall 
planting have been realized by a greater 
number of people, and whatever can be 
done at this time should be done so that 
the pressure of Spring may be relieved. 
I remember the time, quite a good many 
years ago now, when the suggestion of 
Fall planting of Peonies was urged, that 
growers and dealers rose up in 
arms in definite opposition. Now, there 
is not a single dealer who advocates 
Spring planting as superior. 


R. YARIAN’S Contribution on or- 

chids takes a step farther into a better 
acquaintance of our native species, many 
of which can be grown as house plants, 
which will be news to many readers. 
| N response to requests of several read- 

ers on the propagation of plants, we 
give you this month an article on how 
shrubs may be grown from euttings. It 
is an amusing and interesting relexation 
for the gardener, but what is gained in 
that respect is a sacrifice of time. It is 
often better to get the nursery grown 
plant selected for good form, good health 
and good growth, of practical size, 
especially if you want to get the garden 
furnished. 


HOUGH the Dahlia and the Chrysan- 

themum now contest for the honors 
of the Fall garden, it was not so very 
long ago that the Chrysanthemum was 
called the Queen of the Autumn, and per- 
haps it still is in some respects, especia'ly 
since the Korean hybrids have given an 
earlier blooming season. Esther Grayson 
tells illuminatingly about this particu- 
lar strain, and next month we promise 
you a comprehensive article on the other 
type, the large flowered Chrysanthemum 
that made history in those earlier days 
and is still popular on its own merits. 


1) OROTHY BIDDLE has something 

more to say about the diversity of 
authority on flower arrangements, not with 
the thought of dogmatie preaching but 
rather with that of encouraging individu- 
ality and freedom in personal expression. 


ND a feature that will surely appeal 
to the multitude judging from the 
numerous inquiries that reach this office 
—flowers that will flourish in shade. 
Most small gardens have shade problems, 
and Mary Campbell comes to your res- 
cue with an entertaining account of more 
than eighty plants that do not demand 
the glaring sunshine for their full glory. 


R. McFARLAND raises an issue in 
his contribution on Roses this month. 
r 
The Japanese beetles apparently have 
preferential tastes as to varieties. Well, 
what is your experience? 
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THE PINK CALLA 


(Zantedeschia Rehmanii) 


At last! Pink Calla bulbs at 
a price within everyone's 
reach! Horticulturists have 
long praised the beauty of 
this most easily grown house plant, but high prices have 
kept it comparatively unknown to the public. 

The plant grows one foot high, has lance-like leaves, 
and dainty pink flowers that average three inches across. 
It is eastly grown in any window garden that gets some 
direct sun. Price of Bulbs—75¢ each. $7.50 doz. Prepaid. 


HENDERSON’S BULB CATALOG 
FREE ON REQUEST 


HENDERSON'S BULB CATALOG contains new and old 
favorites, freely illustrated in full colors. It lists such nov- 
elties as Glacier, Gallicurci and Red Emperor Tulips. It 
will give you many ideas for the use of bulbs in your 
garden. Write for a free copy today. 


Peter Henderson & Co. 


“Everything for the Garden” 
35 CORTLANDT STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 























CUT FLOWER 


J 25 for $1.50 100 for $5.75 


1000 for $52 
250 at 1000 rate 





So you can have a choice selection of long stemmed 
Tulips for cutting, our Holland grower has made for 
us the last five years, a blend from their finest vari- 
eties. Special attention is given to a wide range of 
harmonious colors and all of them long stemmed. 
Among them are Darwins, Cottage and Breeders, not 
excepting the graceful Lily-flowered Tulips. 


It’s your chance to get some truly fine Tulips for 
cutting, and at a surprisingly reasonable cost. As a 
matter of fact, those who are not fussy about having 
named varieties, buy them for their regular plantings. 
To our Special Bulb Catalog you are most welcome. 


Send for it. 






Imported Dutch Bulbs 
70 Mentor Ave. Mentor, Ohio 
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2 FOR FALL PLANTING 1 
Seeing is believing. 
All the words we could write on the merits of 
STAR ROSES would not be half as convincing 
as two STAR ROSES growing in your own 
garden. Their vigorous growth—their exquisite 
blooms—would prove to you beyond doubt 
that they are the “STAR” roses of all rosedom. 


So we make this HALF-PRICE TEST OFFER. 
Two of the most popular everblooming vari- 
elies for only $1. 


* CONDESA de SASTAGO, 
* SOEUR THERESE, H.T. H.T. Fully double Span- 


Daffodil yellow, with rich ish variety. Reddish copper 
chrome-yellow buds heavily on inside and deep yellow 
marked with ca:mine. Reg- on outside of petals. Regu- 
ularly $1.00. larly £1.00. 

Just send $1 and BOTH of these sturdy, 2-year- 
old, field-grown plants will be mailed you 
postpaid. 

By planting roses in the fall they become es- 
tablished before frost and next spring will pro- 
duce more and earlier blooms. Remember, 
too, that all STAR ROSES are 


Guaranteed to Grow and Bloom 


Make the test yourself. Compare these STAR 
ROSES with others. Send the coupon NOW 
for the 2 for $1 offer. The current issue of 
“Success With Roses” will also be sent. 


The new FALL CATALOG, describing 178 of 
the world’s finest roses and showing 62 in 
color, is FREE. Check this item on coupon, 
if desired. 


THE CONARD-PYLE CO. 
Robt. Pyle, Pres. West Grove 409, Pa. 


SUSSSSSESSSHOSHSHASSSeEsseesesesassesosseseeeaessseese® 


THE CONARD-PYLE CO., West Grove 409, Penna. 


Enclosed find $1. Please send me STAR ROSES SOEUR 
THERESE and CONDESA de SASTAGO as advertised 
in October Flower Grower. 

Also send current issue of “Success With Roses’’. 


Send me free FALL CATALOG of STAR ROSES. 
Ns kat ae yaaa Greta i xhaberek 


Address 


ae thebeats on cae ae ee en ee 
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The Readers’ Own Corner 


Not So Good, Eh? 
To the Editor of The Flower Grower: 


ON’T like the new style as well as the 

old. There’s an improvement in the 
type scheme though I can’t figure it out 
as the size and heading seem to be the 
same as before the change. Your produc- 
tion, however, presents a cleaner appear- 
ance. But I like a glazed paper rather 
than the grade vou have chosen. I get 
more from the Queries and Answers Depart- 
ment than other section of the magazine. 
My criticism is that this section is much 
too small. You should print many more 
answers in each issue. ‘Then there seems 
to be too much time between the question 
and answer. I haven’t checked carefully 
but I’m not sure that an answer is always 
printed to the question that has appeared 
in an earlier issue. I know that often 
{ read a question that I am very much 
interested in and somehow or other I 
never get the answer. I don’t know whether 
the answer is published and I’ve over- 
looked it, or whether I’ve lost interest. I 
also like the reliable advertisements that 
you carry. I have found that a threat to 
report carelessness to THE FLOWER GROWER 
will immediately bring a nurseryman to an 
adjustment. I also find the classified sec- 
tion helpful and instructive, and should like 
to see this department enlarged.—ESTELLE 
B. CoRNETTE, (Va.) 


May Be Good Advice Too 


To the Editor of The Flower Grower: 


O be perfectly frank I am pretty well 

disgusted about all the shout and holla 
of rich men’s gardens. Your magazine and 
others are always playing up gardens, 
pools, homes, ete. of people who live in a 
world of luxury. Then, you expect us poor 
suckers to read these fancy articles when 
all we can do is long for the money with 
which we could accomplish the same thing. 

When your magazine remembers the 
great middle class, and when it also remem- 
bers the millions of fiower growers who 
have little lots and vour writers make men- 
tion of small garden plots, then I will 
perk up my ears like an inquisitive deer 
to note what you have to say. Otherwise, 
| am afraid I have no incentive to compete 
with the big shots. I hope, however, that 
they keep on subscribing even if they in 
turn are not interested in little gardens.— 
J. F. Burtty, (I1.) 


Well, We Think So Too 
lo the Editor of The Flower Grower: 


READ every word in each month’s maga- 

zine, even the advertisements and some- 
times they are the most interesting of all. 
Regarding the subjects in your magazine: 
Delphiniums do not thrive here; have no 
place for house plants; Roses interest me 
least of all as I do not have time for them. 
In conclusion, you. have the best flower 
magazine on the market today, bar none.— 
EMILY W. SMALLING, (Va.) 


—In my opinion THE FLOWER GROWER has 
improved vastly with its change of policy 
and under its new management. Such 
comprehensive and up-to-date articles as 
Mr. Salbach’s on the new Iris varieties and 
Mr. Auten’s report on the National Peony 
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show are most interesting to me, and af- 
ford an opportunity to keep up on our 
favorites—(Mrs.) H. L. Dunsar, (Ill) 


We Stuck to Our Last 
l'o the Editor of The Flower Grower: 


bie FLOWER GROWER is improving every 
month. Please keep it a garden maga- 
zine as we flower growers need it and en- 
joy everything about it where it concerns 
flowers only. There are so many magazines 
with recipes for cooking, decorating the 
house, articles about pets, ete., that it 
seems we could have a good, exclusive 
magazine about flowers, just like THE 
FLOWER GROWER is now. I was glad you 
referred the inquirer to another source for 


house plans.—(Mrs.) J. ARTHUR JONES, 
(N. C.) 


We Hope for Better Things 
T'o the Editor of The Flower Grower: 


T has been some time, Mr. Barron, since 

I last took THE FLOWER GROWER. This 
magazine has always been my favorite garden 
magazine, taking second place in my list of 
secular magazines, the National Geographic 
being my favorite of all. I can see a big im- 
provement during the past few months in 
THE FLOWER GROWER over what it used to 
be. It always has been a fine, worth-while 
garden magazine. Mr. Cooper is to be 
highly commended for starting such a maga- 
zine and making it a leader in its class. Best 
wishes to you.u—RONALD A. Borinc, (Cal.) 


More About Snakes 
Yo the Editor of The Flower Grower: 


OST snakes are as harmless as toads, 

and as useful. Be friendly with them, to 
be sure, but draw the line at the copperhead. 
He is deadly, knows no friends, strikes with- 
out provocation, gives no warning, never 
tries to avoid a possible victim. The rattle- 
snake, though not so treacherous, should 
also be held under suspicion, and the cotton- 
mouth is another, according to what I have 
heard tell. The copperhead is very thick, 
short, and in color deep brassy vellow.— 
BENJAMIN C. AUTEN, ( Mo.) 


Good Taste in Corsages 
To the Editor of the Flower Grower: 


Bm I saw your August edition, I 
always accepted THE FLOWER GROWER 
as the highest authority. But that article 
in the issue of that month on Corsages 
From Your Summer Garden! Well, to 
put it mildly, the arrangement of Cecil 
Brunner Roses looked to me like a salad 
arrangement in a 1900 Good Housekeeping 
Magazine before women _ learned the 
meaning of chic and finesse. Since when 
has it become the thing to wear Rosebuds 
hanging like a bunch of scallions? Smart 
florists vears ago stopped bunching foil 
over the stems, unless it was specified in 
an order. Someone noticed that it gave 
the effect of a sore thumb. 

My corsage arrangement won first prize 
at our Spring Flower Show, given by the 
Shrub Oak Garden Club, and so I feel en- 
titled to air my views on the subject. A 


well known artist present remarked that 
it was truly a work of art and one of the 
outstanding arrangements of the show. | 
am sorry I did not take a picture of it 
It was a formal arrangement of delicate 
pink buds Ethel Nellie Perkins Rose and 
pale Forget-me-nots. My Forget-me-nots, the 
creeping variety, grow at the end of long 
sprays. No leaves on the sprays make the 
flowers easily adaptable to corsage ar- 
rangement. Well, I started with a_ back- 
ground of delicate fern, three sprays 
down and two up. Then I arranged three 
Rose buds down. I was careful to keep the 
huds well away from the center as this 
~pot was reserved for a crisp bow of sil- 
ver metallic ribbon. Then I added the 
sprays of Forget-me-nots. not too many 
as to crowd the Rose buds, and not flatly, 
as the sprays dancing lightly flatter the 
face as would a scarf of tulle. The side 
of the corsage worn to the face must bend 
slightly in that direction, so that the cor 
sage becomes a luxurious frame for the 
face. The silver bow was added last, as 
a final touch of elegance. I used picture 
wire, separated into individual strands. 

For our garden party, an afternoon 
bridge on a spacious lawn, I made a cor 
sage for our president of the tiniest, most 
deticate flowers I could find in my garden. 
She was wearing a shell pink silk crepe 
dress and on a bed of fern, I wired the 
blue and pink Forget-me-nots, closely this 
time, not dancing, the Rose, pink buds from 
the Dorothy Perkins Rambler, the smallest 
I could find, and three tight yellow Rose 
buds, a little larger. These were my back 
ground, and I filled in the spaces between 
with bits of Sweet Alyssum, Scotch 
Heather, and lavender Ageratum, no leaves 
except for a few of the Forget-me-not 
leaves, and then just the tips showing 
This arrangement took me about an hour 
to make as the flowers had to be cut very 
short and trimmed and wired in small 
clusters. Over all, it measured out ten and 
a half inches long and perhaps four, inches 
at its widest point. Of course, the silver 
how in the center. 

To me it is pitiful that women whi 
can grow flowers and arrange them in 
their homes do not know the first thing 
about wearing them. Roses should only 
be worn on formal occasions or for dressy 
informal wear, and they should be always 
arranged except when a single Rose is 
worn. With Talisman Roses I use Babys 
breath for illusion, and a two-faced ribbon 
of yellow and apricot. With deep pink 
Roses I use Babysbreath and a_ two-faced 
ribbon of rose and silver satin. Yellow 
Roses look well arranged with pink For 
get-me-nots. 

Miss Anderson says, “Corsages need not 
be too professional in appearance.” What 
she means by professional is chic. and | 
disagree with her. That amateurish touch 
can easily be overcome and the chic at 
tained with a little ingenuity. Take that 
Carnation arrangement, for instance. 
Now, one wears Carnations with a_ soft 
summer silk or cotton dress. No ribbon 
is needed, but the pale green stems of the 
Carnations can be turned into a_ smart 
background merely by crossing the flowers 
and letting the stems extend beyond them 
Fasten the arrangement between the flow 
ers, grouped of course, not too closely 
together. 

Violets, I will admit, look better 
yunched loosely, as Miss Anderson sug- 
gested. The long hollow stems above a 
silver or purple bow are as attractive, | 
think, as the flowers themselves, especially 
when worn as a muff. 

Try a little arranging yourself, Miss 
\nderson.— ( MRs. ) CHARLES WAYINGER 
a 


(Continued on page 487) 
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FINEST QUALITY 
Cream of the Crop 


Large top size bulbs .. . average 
5 inches around. 


Grown in the cool, moist climate 
» of Puget Sound where the finest 
, bulbs are produced. 


Direct from the Grower to you. 


Special hand made mix- 
ture of many beautiful 
_ colors—or your choice of 
_ I color, red, yellow, pink. 


100 bulbs, $3.50 
50 bulbs, 1.70 — 
25 bulbs, 100  iaip 
12 bulbs, 45c 

6 bulbs, 25c 


Note: Bulbs one size smaller than 
above, averaging 4/2 1n. around, 


50 Bulbs for $1.00, Postpaid 

















Write for complete bulb catalog 
illustrated in color. 





GARDENVILLE BULB GROWERS 





RFD 6, BOX 516F, TACOMA, WASH 





DESIGN IN FLOWER AN ARTIST'S 
ARRANGEMENT HERBAL 
By John Taylor Arms By Louise Mansfield 
Reveals the principles of design Much has been ‘written about 
that apply to flowers. So clearly herb gardens, herbs in cookery 
written that the reader cannot fail 2d salads, and the historical and 
to learn how to make every flower _ legendary lore of herbs; but little 
arrangement a work of art. has been shown of their beauty 
Fundamental principles of design and variety of form and texture. 
are explained in non-technical In this book, Louise Mansfield, 
language. Photographs of un- Special Artist of the Brcoklyn 
usual and prize-winning arrange- Botanic Garden, presents  thirty- 
ments illustrate the text. Analyses eight plates from her pencil draw- 
and diagrams. oe of = and gives with each 
plate a brief description of the 
117 pages. Price $2.75 growth, color and uses of the 





plant. The plates are beautifully 


THE LIVING GARDEN = ‘csigned and exquisitely drawn. 
By E. J. Salisbury, 77 pages. Price $2.50 





D.S.C., F.R.S. A COUNTRY GARDEN 
A fully illustrated and clearly 
written layman’s book on the why By Ethel Armitage 
of garden life: why do flowers With 24 wood engravings by 
have scent and color; why do Jchn Farleigh. The perplexities. 
some open by day and others by pleasures, hopes, accidents and 
night; why do some seeds germi- humor of a year in an English 
nate instantly and others only garden make this book into a 
after long delay; how do shoots library of delightful reading for 
contrive to force their way any gardener. When a rainstorm 
through sclid earth and cracks in is tearing your roses apart so 
pavements: how is it that well fast that you have gone indoors 
established plants sometimes die to forget; when you find sliced 
while trees live on with hollow tulip bulbs on your dinner plate 
cores? Botany was never before instead of onions; when you have 
explored with such _ provccative raided the neighbor’s woods for 
zest. No wonder this book was ladyslippers and feel guilty, 
awarded a_ gold medal by the Mrs. Armitage’s book will suit 
Royal Hort‘cultural Society! your mood. 
320 pages. Price $3.00 226 pages. Price $3.00 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, GO Fifth Ave., New York 
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Rhododendrons 


Bobbink &F Atkins 
Grafted Hybrid Varieties 
Massive heads of flowers, in colors that range from 


soft pink to fiery red, from snowy white to deep 
purple, distinguish these floral aristocrats. 







































Among the great broad-leaf evergreen family Rhodo- 
dendrons stand supreme in beauty and dignity. The 
long, leathery foliage gives added charm in Winter, 
supplying color when the landscape is dull and dead. 


Bobbink & Atkins Rhododendrons 


are carefully grown, with well developed roots, beau- 
tifully branched, and in every respect up to the true 
B. & A. standard of quality. Half-a-hundred named 
varieties, in several sizes, are ready to add their beauty 
to your grounds. Complete details are given in our 


New Autumn Catalogue 


of Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Roses, Evergreen and Deciduous 
Trees. A copy will be mailed free east of the Mississippi 
River; if west please send 50 cts. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Rutherford 25 New Jersey 











Will You Spend a Penny for 
the World’s Most Beautiful 


ALL-SEASON| Bulb Catalog? 
BULB COLLECTION 


The following bulbs are all 





Your name and address on a 


Top Size (Exhibition Size) Penny Postal Card will bring you 
the largest size on the mar- the most beautiful and unusual 
ket. Each variety will be la- catalog of its kind ever published 


beled and packed separately. 





a gorgeous new FULL-COLOR 
60 Darwin Tulips in 10 \ . A . 
eee $3.50 Book featuring Rare Bargains in 
25 sort. ene Tulips, a ‘ ‘ od eee oi 
Ae ages > 1.12 Prize-Winning Varieties by the 
15 Bedding Hyacinths, 5 . 
a eee 1.30 largest concern in Holland grow- 
25 Pe. Daffodils, mixed. 1.25 ma 
2 Madonna Lilies........... 60 ing Dutch Bulbs and marketing 
i .. SO rr 45 : 
36 Rock Garden Bulbs in 6 them direct to the American pub- 
WAFIRTIES 0. ce cece ccee : ‘ a . 
50 Giant- -Flowering Crocus, ye lic. MAIL COUPON BELOW. 
eS erae . ee SR F 
3 Japanese tris in 3 varieties 1.00 Also note SPECIAL OFFER in 
1 Peony Officinalis.......... 75 


— Box at left—a wonderful example 
Total Cost at regular prices. .$12.12 


Offered in This Collection at of our UNUSUAL VALUES, de- 
$10.00 livered to you for only $10.00. 
ee ee ae g 4 Agents wanted, east of Mississippi 
Send your order today, We'll make part or full time work. Liberal 
shipment at proper planting time. Commissions. Write for particulars. 











‘Yan Bourgondien Bros. 


Simply Paste This coupes on I¢ Post Card 















from Vax Boungoxoiex Bvos., Babylon, L.T.. N.Y. f 

ept. 229 . 

GROWER Mail me your New 1937 Bulb Catalog at once, H 

“REE : 

direct t ee oi aaa ww ga els baad : 

0 oe ere er okie 

GO. sas ecee PEATE crccensvesees : 

C O N S U M E R ALO SR OPA RACISTS RP AAD 
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Waiter Beebe Wider, photo 


DOUBLE DAYLILY (HEMEROCALLIS KWANSO FL. PL.) 


Among flowering plants that will give a 

good account of themselves in shade, the 

old fashioned Daylily is among the most 

reliable. The double bloom of H. kwanso 

shown here blooms in July and August. 

(See article on page 460 on other plants 
for partial shade) 
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Your Opportunities In Early Fall Planting 


LEONARD BARRON 


Bulbs, Herbaceous Plants, Shrubs, and Deciduous Trees, 
in Fact Anything that Can Afford to Lose the Part That 
is Above the Ground May be Planted for Spring Flowering 


ERHAPS the greatest argument for 
Pra planting is that the work ean 

be done in a leisurely way with 
plenty of time for all the details and 
that it relieves the terrific pressure of 
general garden activities in the Spring. 

That there is a distinet advantage in 
Fall planting all kinds of trees and 
shrubs (other than evergreens) and her- 
baceous perennials is an accepted faet— 
with reservations. Of course, everybody 
plants bulbs because everybody under- 
stands that, as they burst into flower so 
early in the Spring, they have to make 
their root growth in the Fall or early 
Winter. It is equally true of deciduous 
and herbaceous plants that flower early, 
but with this exception, that whereas the 
bulb is bound to make its growth, any 
other kind of plant will make growth 
only when a real “growing time” follows 
the planting. Failures from Fall plant- 
ing are due to stock being put out under 
conditions which prevent its taking a 
new root hold in its new location, i.e., 
early frost or too dry soil. 

In the extreme North where stock has 
to be procured from more southerly and 
warmer regions, failure in Fall plant- 
ing is because the stock experiences such 
a radieal change from its previous con- 
dition that it is unable to make root 
growth before Winter arrives. 

Wherever there is a long open Fall, 
the practice is sueeessful, and in the 
warmer sections, indeed, work ean be 
continued all the Winter. This is some- 
times possible on the Atlantie Coast. 
Everything depends on the weather. 

If the Summer has been hot and dry, 
muleh heavily and see that the plants do 
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not suffer for moisture during the 
Winter. In the Middle West states and 
arid regions generally, Fall planting is 
not practised except in the ease of bulbs. 
The Fall season in the arid West is so 
short that plants set out then are killed 
petore they can become established. This 
is due to the frequent absence of snow, 
with strong cold winds. 

In the South, Fall and Winter is the 
heaven-appointed time for the planter. 
Trees heeled-in during Fall will have 
developed a great number of roots when 
lifted for planting in the Spring. Ever- 
greens may be safely lifted in the early 
Fall period following a sharp frost last- 
ing until December, the work being 
resumed by the end of January. Broad- 
leaved evergreen trees may be _ shifted 
with equal safety after being defcliated. 

In the extreme South (Florida) all 
deciduous fruits are planted during the 
Fall and Winter. Spring and Fall merge 
so gradually into the other season that 
they are of no importance. 

On the Pacifie Coast planting of trees, 
shrubs, ete, is done by 
toward the end of the year. 

All large trees moved now, need heavy 
mulching. They may sueceed without 
it, but it is better to be on the safe side. 
The loss of moisture from recently dis- 
turbed soil which is not covered by 
snow is great. 


preference 


there are exceptions: Beeches, Birches, 
and other kinds with thin barks; Magno- 
lias, Sweet Gums, and other kinds with 
thick, spongy roots; must be planted in 
the Spring; also Oaks, Thorns, and Dog- 
wood in the North. 

Throughout the East coast section 
plant all early flowering shrubs or trees 





that do not flower on the terminal; such 
as Forsythias, Spirea vanhouttei, Deut- 
zias, Lilae, ete., may well be planted in 
the Fall. 

During recent years Fall planting of 
Roses has become an established prac- 
tise. The hardier types like. the Hybrid 
Perpetuals are easily handled. Late 
Autumn planting of Roses is advantage- 
ous in any ease. Bush Roses planted 
in the Fall and if properly protected as 
to their roots get an early start in the 
Spring ahead of Spring planted stock. 
This is accomplished by high hilling, 
remembering that the tops of Roses will 
be eut back anyhow, that is, the parts 
exposed above the protection would be 
pruned in Spring. Best to plant Roses 
as late as possible. 

Only in the South may coniferous ever 
greens be handled in any way during 
Fall and Winter unless moved with very 
large balls. Broad-leaved evergreens are 
risky, except in the warmer regions and 
even then should have their leaves strip- 
ped off but Rhododendron maximum is 
sometimes successfully planted in the 
Fall if given Winter protection from 
sun, and a supply of moisture. 

As most of the vegetable crops are 
raised from seed each year, there is very 
little Opportunity tor bai planting i 
the garden. Some of the hardiest seeds 
may be put in on the chance of an early 
crop. Sneh are Lettuce, Round Peas, 
Corn Salad. Set out new beds of 
Asparagus in Fall, on well drained lands, 
from old roots. You will gain a year. 

Now is the. time to buy from the 
nurseries all perennials in large clumps 
before they are divided up for Spring 
planting. Do not plant Anemones. 
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Fall Rose Planting in the 


Pacific Northwest 


FRED EDMUNDS, (Oregon) 


OVEMBER is Rose planting time 

throughout the Pacific Northwest. 

This is a practice upon which all 

seem to agree, no matter what differences 
of opinion may exist elsewhere. 

The large nurseries dig their entire 

output as soon as Fall rains soften the 

ground enough for diggers to work and 


Northwest planters prefer fresh-dug 
stock. 

Fall-planted Roses will winter over, 
better than the same varieties already 


established in the beds. 


cially 


This is espe- 
noted amongst tender sorts, when 
Spring pruning comes around. Pith, in 
established plants, may be brown for 
quite a distance down the stem, whilst 
in the Fall-planted rose it is sound to 
the tip. The practical explanation of 
this is that the sap in the Fall-dug Rose 
is checked and an after-ripening of 
wood results; whereas Roses left in the 
ground, continue growing right up to the 
first hard freeze. 

Fall planting is not so particular a 
job as the same operation in Spring. 
The main thing is, to spread the roots 
carefully, so that none eross each other 
and to set the plants a bit 
than their permanent level will be; to 
allow for settling. Nor is it as neces- 
sary to firm them in the ground as much 
as in Spring—the Fall rains will do a 
better job than the feet, especially if 
the ground is already too soft to tamp. 


shallower 


Although the top wood of the Fall- 
planted Rose seems to harden and ripen, 
root action starts immediately. A bush 
pulled up six weeks after planting, 
would be found with a mass of new feed 
roots already sprouted. -The reverse is 
true in the Spring. This may be 
accounted for by the fact that the air 
is warmer, in Springtime, than the 
ground; thus forcing top growth, whilst 
the Fall ground being 
roots to start first. 


Fall now 
color plates of new Roses. 
offerings contain many novelties of 
merit. Not all of them however, ean 
be expected to thrive everywhere alike 
and it may take some time to fix the 
locality for each. The eautious 
buyer waits for the other fellow to get 
his feet wet first; but to those of adven- 
turous spirit, trying out new things is 
a sporting proposition, well worth the 


warmest, eauses 


ablaze with 
This season’s 


catalogues are 


ideal 
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price, even if only one real find is made 
each season. 


SOME VARIETY COMMENTS 


HE average rosarian, who has noth- 

ing to sell and no ax to grind, is apt 
to shuffle and sidestep, when asked to 
name the best dozen novelties of the 
vear. After all, it is much a matter of 
individual preference and tastes will 
differ. Roses whieh have done well with 
us this summer (speaking locally and 
merely naming a few) are, in reds: 
CHRISTOPHER STONE and McGrepy’s 
Triumpn. In whites: Mrs. Francis 
King and Snowsrirp. In pinks: Mc- 
Grepy’s Pink and McGrepy’s Pripr, 
(although the latter might be classed 
with multicolors). In yellows: GoLpEN 
Marx and GoupEN State. In multi- 
SiagNora and Saturnia. Two 
brilliant and extremely floriferous bed- 
ding varieties are: Brazier and La 
PARISIENNE. 


colors: 


Christopher Stone has intense, lasting 
eolor and, as a cross between Etoile de 
Hollande and Hortulanus Budde, should 
thrive anyhere. McGredy’s Triumph 
grows rampant here. Mrs. Francis King 
should satisfy anyone who wants size, 
while for daintiness and perfection of 
form, Snowbird lives up to its name. 
MeGredy’s Pink and Pride are in keep- 
ing with the reputation of that Irish 
firm. Golden Main is an outstanding 
bedder; while Golden State, with its 
extraordinary, long, red stems and rich, 
dark green foliage makes both a good 
eut flower and handsome garden plant. 
Signora and Saturnia are.as Italian as 
their names indicate and both are vividly 
multicolor. Brazier, with its fiery erimson 
scarlet and the soft, coral red of La 
Parisienne, will no doubt delight many 
Rose fans. 


CHANGES AHEAD 


EW races of Roses are already in the 
offing—if not already here. Lam- 
bertianas, originated by Peter Lambert, 
of Trier, Germany, have immense trusses 
of blooms. A pink one, Garten Diree- 
teur Otto Linne, should prove particu- 


larly useful. Its glossy, light green, 
resistant foliage and almost constant 
blooms, suit it for a place in the shrub 
border. A count of one single stout 


stem of this variety, showed one hun- 
dred and seventy blooms, in a single 


truss. Species Roses, used to a limited 
extent in landscape work, are more or 
less unsatisfactory, because of their 
short blooming season and generally rag- 
ged appearance thereafter. 

The Lambertianas should be cut to 
the ground each season, the way Bud- 
dleias are (or should be) pruned and 
let the immense spikes of bloom shoot 
up, which they will, several feet high. 
The stems are strong enough to hold 
them and this method of culture, also 
lessens the problem of winter protection, 
in colder climates. 

A new term, applied to 
“Floribunda.” We will no doubt be 
hearing more about them. Some very 
hardy erosses, termed “sub-zero,” are 
also making a bid for favor. 

The Hybrid Teas (together with 
Pernetiana) have had a long reign, as 
the premier type of Rose. They will no 
doubt always be with us, vet it is rea- 
sonable to expect. in view of constant 
forward progress, that they in turn, as 
was the case with the Hybrid Perpetual 


Roses, is 


before them, will some day be super- 
seded by a new and improved strain, 
that, for a new era. will excite fresh 


enthusiasm and popular acclaim. 


What It Takes to Make 
An Evergreen 


UST what it takes in time, labor, and 

materials to produce evergreens ready 
for use as ornamentals was demonstrated 
by means of living plants in an exhibit 
from the New York Experiment Station 
at Geneva at the State Fair in Syracuse 
to inform the public not only on the vari- 
ous steps involved in propagating ever- 
greens, but also to show what the purchase 
price of ornamentals of this type must 
include to cover the actual cost of pro- 
ducing the plant in the nursery. 

The Experiment Station is conducting 
numerous investigations in plant propaga- 
tion. Aside from horticultural forms, most 
evergreens are propagated from seed. Fir, 
Larch, Hemlock, American  Arborvitae, 
Spruce, and Redcedars particularly are 
started from seed. The seedlings must be 
transplanted from time to time, depending 
upon the rapidity of their growth, and at 
all times must be protected against drouth 
and cold. A period of five or six years 
is generally required to get the young 
plants up to a salable size for ornamental 
plantings. 

Evergreens 
form from 


that do not come true to 
seed may be propagated by 
soft and hardwood cuttings which are 
handled in much the same manner as 
seedlings after they once strike root. Ever- 
greens require more care and a_ longer 
period of time for rooting than do cuttings 
from deciduous plants, the time ranging 
from two months to a year for this stage 
in the propagation of some forms. Certain 
forms that do not root readily from cut- 
tings, such as Spruce, may be propagated 
by grafting which is usually done in the 
greenhouse in January or February or in 
August under glass. The grafted plants 
are later transferred to the field and 
grown to salable size. 
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Home Propagation of Shrubs, etc. 


EARLY everyone has asked this 


question either of themselves or 


of a professicnal grower—What 
must I do to start ancther plant of this 
variety?” Propagation is not as hard 
a task as many think and we give you 
the most important facts in this article. 

Nearly every housewife knows that 
she is able to start many of the indoor 
varieties of house plants by simply cut- 
ting off a section of the parent plant 
and placing this in water until it has 
rooted. Unfortunately all plants do not 
propagate as readily nor use the same 
means of reproductiou. The method of 
cutting off a section of the house plant 
and placing it in water is known to the 
trade as “propagation by cuttings.” 
Nearly all shrubs and some of the orna- 
mental evergreens reproduce in this way, 
although these cuttings need a little more 
eare and attention. From shrubs that 
are healthy wood should be selected that 
is nearly uniform in size and at least 
one year old. We next cut these branches 
into shorter portions having on each 
portion at least three or four buds. 
The euts should be made just above a 
bud on the top and just below the bud 
on the bottom of each eutting. Make the 
euts with a sharp par of clippers and 
alwavs on a c'ean gentle slant. See 
sketch above. 

These portions or cuttings as they are 
rightly ealled should be tied in bunches 
of twenty or thirty and placed outdoors 
in sand in a cool dry j lace. It is import- 
ant to make all such hardwood euttings 
in late Fall and when tieing them in 
bunches to keep their butts all one way. 
The following Spring place them in a 
trench as shown and you will have by 
small new 


numher of 


midsummer a 
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ELIAS J. BEACH, (N. Y.) 


Hardwood cuttings of shrubs 
can be tied up in convenient 
bundles and _ buried  out- 
doors in sand in a dry, cool 
place, keeping all the buds 
one way. In Spring they 
are separated and placed 
in a trench outdoors where 
they will start to grow and 
make nice little plants by 
mid-Summer 





living plants of the variety which you 
wished. 


Your nurseryman does not depend 
upon this method alone for his new 
plants. He will select several vigorous 
growing plants of a certain variety and 
by “layering” will start his new plants. 
Layering is accomplished in two ways. 
The first is the bending over of the 
branches and covering the tips with soil 
or the piling of soil about the base ot 
the plants. Using this method one does 
not have any trouble at all outside of 
the shoveling of the soil about either 
the base or the tips of the plants. After 
the soil has been thus placed you may 
walk away and allow the shrub to rest 
without attention for ten weeks or even 
longer. You will find at that time small 
root systems starting from either the 
tips of the branches or from buds 
(knobs along the stems of the plant) de- 
pending upon which type of layering 
you used. By eutting these new plants 


Left. A method of layering by hilling up 

around the base of the plant. Roots will 

be emitted from the buried portion which 

can later on be separated from the parent 
plant 


Right. Another method of layering by 

rooting the tips of the shoots when they 

bend over and touch the earth. Some 

Raspberries and Forsythias are propagated 
in this manner 


Below. Propagation by runners as in the 


case of the Strawberry. After rooting the 
young plant is easily severed 
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from the mother bush and: setting them 
out by themselves you will have in a 
short time new plants of like variety. 
Certain kinds of plants send out runners 
such as the common everyday Straw- 
berry. These runners may be cut off 
and again you have your new plants. 

Many herbaceous perennials may be 
divided in the fall or early spring by 
means of a sharp edger or like cutting 
surface. I have often been able to make 
six or eight new plants from one old 
overgrown clump of some variety of 
garden perennial. 

There are many other different meth- 
ods of propagation used of which I 
have not written simply because they 
are more or less complicated and not 
practical to the average home owner who 
wishes only to have a plant to give to 
Mrs Jones across the street. The meth- 
ods mentioned above will reproduce 
nearly and all of the different varieties 
we come in daily contact with and I 
know will give good results to any of 
my readers who might wish to try the 
art of propagation 











Some Rose Varieties and Beetle Likes 


HE Rose season of 1937 will, I 

think, go down in garden history 

as “the best ever.” It is a waste 
of time to try to analyze the causes for 
this unusual prosperity. 

That the lovely happenings of the 
1937 rose season were strictly climatie 
appears when one considers that in cer- 
tain regions in the upper South, where 
rains were scanty and temperatures 
high, rose beauty did not seem unusual 
and Roses actually did suffer. All of 
eastern America, however, with these 
incidental exceptions, had more Roses 
and better Roses than ever before. 

Without going too far into the clima- 
tic reasons I want to mention to my 
long-time FLOWER Grower friends a 
visit to the Rose-breeding establishment 
of Mr. and Mis. Walter D. Brownell, 
located on a tongue of Rhode Island 
jutting into the Atlantic, and not far 
from Narragansett Bay. Roses seem 
heretofore to have done well in this 
magically favored location, but this year 
they did better! Mr. Brownell’s Climbers 
exceeded themselves, but I have less 
interest in them than in his new “sub- 
zero” Roses, which he believes will stand 
any kind of frost, and in a elass I 
hope he will push along for their very 
great hopefulness because they are of 
a decumbent habit and will creep along 
the ground in full and delightful bloom- 
ing vigor. If I eould rub Aladdin’s 
lamp, I would see many miles of raw 
roadside exeavations not yet by nature 
recovered from the constructive ugliness 
of the engineers clothed with these 
creeping Roses, which, as they gained 
strength, would stop erosion, reduce 
maintenance and create exceeding beauty. 
That this can be economically done was 
well shown when a good many years ago 
the New Haven Railroad planted many 
miles of banks along its lines in New 
England with cuttings of Dorothy 
Perkins which have maintained them- 
selves, protected the banks and provided 
a feast of beauty for the fortunate pas- 
sengers who may enjoy them. 


UT I want to suggest certain Rose 

varieties which stand out, beginning 
with the red Roses which seem always 
important. Etoiie de Hollande is the 
standard variety and ean easily remain 
as of high value because of its beauty, 
its substantial plant quality, its pro- 
ductivity and its fragranee. Yet the 
newer German Crimson Glory is push- 
ing it hard for predominance, because 
the latter has a deeper, richer color, and 
an even. better plant habit. 

Nosing right into this front-line red 
Rose picture comes President Boone, 
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J. HORACE McFARLAND 


an American variety which is said to 
have “a rubber neck.” The great, 
broad, double and really glorious blooms 
of this Rose do bend over when full of 
rain. but I should think it most unfor- 
tunate to condemn it entirely, for it 
has so many other excellences of growth, 
habit, fragranee and color, which is a 
little lighter than Crimson Glory. 

Not far from it at Breeze Hill is 
growing Victoria Harrington, one of 
the productions of the late Captain 
George C. Thomas, Jr., which is truly 
magnificent on the Pacifie Coast but not 
as happy in the East. It is not inter- 
fering seriously with Etoile de Hol- 
lande. 

Christopher Stone, however, is the 
reddest thing in red Roses without being 
“aw, I have ever seen. It is an English 
variety that has about all the fine quali- 
ties a Rose ought to have. 

The darkest of all red Roses, so far 
as I know, is Will Rogers, a California 
variety, which is quite happy at Breeze 
Hill. Its flowers are big enough, but 
its buds are not pointed. The open 
blooms are literally superb in their rich 
deepness which approximates black, and 
the fragrance is something to remem- 
ber permanently. 

Others of the newer Roses that have 
a real “kick” to be remembered are 
Condesa de Sastago, a two-toned red- 
and-yellow Rose the buds of which are 
not very shapely, while the open flowers 
are superb and unique. Running right 
along with this Spanish Rose is the 
Italian variety traveling. as Signora, 
though its name really is Signora Piero 
Puricelli. This Rose absorbs sun and 
reflects it in a way to make one gasp 
at the show. 

Among the very earliest of the Roses 
to shoot into beauty this year were 
Alezane, a Spanish variety, and Hin- 
rich Gaede, a German sort. At first they 
looked alike, until it was discovered 
that the latter is about two tones deeper 
in all its color relations. Both are here 
to stay. 

Warrawee, the Australian pink sort, 
is altogether beautiful. A little deeper 
in range of color is the American-grown 
Sterling, which I found to be so beau- 
tiful in Texas last October that I 
brought it to Breeze Hill. Yet deeper 
and very, verv brilliant is MeGredy’s 
Triumph, which is just what its name 
implies. There are those who insist 
that Editor McFarland is the topnotch 
deeper pink, but it has never behaved 
very well in the garden of its name- 
sake. 

One must look at yellow Roses, and 
there are two of outstanding quality 


this year. Eclipse, with its aristocratic 
buds, has been getting more petals as 
its plant strengthens, and it has plenty 
of plant and plenty of blooms. Edg- 
ing right into supremacy is Alice Hard- 
ing, which has held its color against the 
bleach of the sun, and is, I think, here 
to stay. Off the yellow shade is Dr. 
Nicolas’ lovely Gloaming, a Rose to be 
considered just about the time of its 
name, when the sun gets low. Feu 
Pernet-Ducher is a two-tone yellow with 
great flowers, it is of high value. 

I dare not go too far in this survey, 
but I must mention Mrs. Francis King, 
a Nicolas hybrid with Rosa nutkana, 
which at Newark, New York, opened 
very early, lasted very long, and was 
in its breadth of bloom and _near- 
white perfection just about “tops.” 

There are several good white Roses 
in sight, but frankly I see none better 
than the old Mme. Jules Bouche. Cale- 
donia is all right, Sir Henry Segrave is 
all right, and Rex Anderson is all 
right, but I am _ sticking for steady 
performance to the first-named old 
Rose. 

In this quite impartial survey I have 
not touched upon the “trick” Roses, like 
Radio, Gloriana, and the innumerable 
Talisman sports. They belong in the 
Rose adventure. The Roses I have thus 
discussed with the hope of helping in 
Rose selection are those which have 
appealed to me as worth calling to the 
attention of FLowER GROWER readers. 


HERE is one little bit of Rose rela- 

tion which is not so little after all, be- 
sause it applies to the major insect 
Rose enemy, the Japanese beetle. That 
hateful but beautiful bug has just begun 
to be a factor at Breeze Hill, and I have 
been watching its habits and doings as 
well as eussing it out for its deviltry. 
I mention it here for two reasons, the 
first of which has to do with its pres- 
ence at all as a menace. It was first 
quarantined against extensively, expen- 
sively, ineonveniently and _ foolishly 
from 1920 onward. Many millions of 
dollars were federally expended in try- 
ing to stop its mareh of about five 
miles a vear. There are good entomol- 
ogists who doubt that it was held back 
feet instead of miles by the ineon- 
venience and bother of the quarantines. 

So it oceurred to me, when it began 
to be a menace in Harrisburg, that there 
might be some other way to injure it. It 
was suggested that instead of spraying 
everything with arsenate we try to get 
rid of the beetles, and competition was 
instituted on the basis of ten cents a 

(Continued on page 492) 
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Glimpses of Nature—Autumn 


LAURA FENNER 


UTUMN, it is pleasant to think, 
is the playtime of the year. The 
busy season is fast coming to a 
and Nature is putting on her 
gayest colors in anticipation of a grand 


close, 


carnival before slowing down to a well- 
earned rest. 
Everything, it appears, is in order. 


The multitudes of little plants that come 
in late Summer have reached the stage 
of growth that will enable them to 
survive until Spring. Quantities of seeds 


of every deseription are reposing in 


spots best adapted to each species, 
ready to burst their shells and begin 


life when the proper time arrives. Next 
year’s leaf bud, of tree and shrub, are 
all “made up” in compact form, and are 


waterproofed to withstand every kind 
of weather. 

Birds that do not like the ice and 
snow of Winter have already gone 


southward, or are ready to leave on a 
moment’s notice. The birds staying on 
for the Winter are growing extra heavy 
coats of feathers with plenty of down 
their Hibernating 
round and fat in prepara- 
tion for their long sleep, and certain 
other wild animals are storing food 
away against the day when but little 
may be found to their liking. 

The farmer is taking eare of the last 
crops of the providing for his 
household for the domestie animals 
and And so, with this year’s 
labors coming to an end Dame Nature 
celebrates in a befitting manner. 

But we know that Nature’s seemingly 
extravagant pageant is really a gesture 
of thrift. Before’ the 


elose to bodies. 


animals are 


vear, 
and 
fowls. 


trees release 





their leaves, first they draw from them 
a substance called protoplasm. 
October’s arrival the trees are beginning 
this important work, although we are 
not aware of it unless we see clusters 
tinged with yellow or red. 
As the green pulp is drawn from the 
through the stems and into the 
twigs, the mineral matter is left behind 
to paint the leaves their various Fall 
colors. But, we are told, Nature has no 
intention of minerals. 
The leaves fall, slowly disintegrate and 
gradually are absorbed by the ground. 
Eventually the roots of the tree take 
up the which again 
ward to begin another cycle. 
The Five-leafed Ivy 
Creeper or Woodbine), is most spee- 
tacular at this time of vear. <A prosaic 
telephone pole and stub of an old tree 
with the 
the Summer, 


3efore 


of leaves 


leaves 


wasting these 


mineral for- 


foes 


( Virginia 


green of 
suddenly become flaming 


covered Ivy during 
torches. 

Birds of happy lot. 
Family long 
over for them, and they have recovered 
from the enervating business of grow- 
ing a new coat of feathers. They feel 
so happy about the goodness of life that 
many of them are caroling their Spring- 
time subdued, of 
than when inspired by the exuberance 
of courtship, but with a of thank- 
fulness that this is a pretty fair world 
after all. Autumn is the merrymaking 
time of the Blue indeed at 
times he seems to reason. He 
about for 

than for the 
In early Spring, 


October are a 


responsibilities are since 


songs; more course, 


sort 


Jay, when, 
lose his 
and dashes 


no reason, 


screams wildly 
apparently, 


sheer joy of doing it. 


housekeeping 
and 
was secretive 


from the time he went to 
until his children 
launched in the world, he 


were grown 


and quiet, guarding his every move 
ment lest his precious family be dis 


After domestic responsibili 


covered. 


ties were over he began to moult—and 
what a spectacle he presented, which 
was more cause for obscurity. But now 


in full feather the vain Blue Jay has 
nothing to conceal, so he is making the 
most of the pleasant October days. 
Autumn flocks of Finches and 
Kinglets to our gardens in search of 
seeds, such as that of Cosmos and Sun- 
flower. They are delighted when they 
discover tall stalks of Lettuce covered 
with fuzzy seed balls, which they will 
feast upon until every tiny seed has 
vanished. (See below) The Killdeer, who 
wings his noisy way across the sky, day 
preparing for his 
Southern journey. ‘“Killdeer, killdeer, 
killdeer” he says so positively, that one 
almost feels the necessity of rushing out 


brings 


and night alike, is 


to save the poor deer’s life. 

And while the birds’ songs take us 
back to April with but little imagina- 
tion on our part, the illusion is perfect 
marshy, woodland spot 
a rare treat, 
indeed, for the nature lover when heard 
in Autumn. 

The flowers of October are lovely as 
delays his arrival. 


when from a 


come the songs of 


irogs 


long as Jack Frost 
Asters, of so many species we are over- 
whelmed if we attempt to make a list 
of them, predominate. 

No moon of the year is quite so 
mysterious as the full, round moon of 
October, as it 
tryside with its fields of corn, cut and 
vathered in shocks, standing in orderly 
takes but little imagination 
their pointed caps, 
riding through the air on broomsticks, 
and black cats peering from the shadows. 


shines down on the coun- 


rows. It 


to see witehes in 





Not until the passing of Autumn do we definitely bid farewell 
to Summer. 
Goldfinch on Lettuce 


(Right). October’s 
Aster (Left) 


flower, 


Road in the Mohican State Forest, Ohio (Center). 


The 


Wild 
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Lilium canadense 


Platycodon 








Walter Beebe Wilder, 


Senecio clivorum 


Eighty Plants for Partial Shade 


ECAUSE a garden has not full 
sun it need not be without color. 

If the gardener with a partially 
shaded plot will but choose his 
with have a 
bloom with scant interruption during the 
Even in Winter he may 
from his Christmas-rose 
niger). If the plants of 
this treasure, coveted by all gardeners, be 
distributed in different locations in the 
garden, may be had from mid- 
October well into February. Soon after 
it finishes its sister, or the Lenten-rose 
(Helleborus orientalis) begins. The 
Hellebores not only tolerate but demand 
shade of 


plants 
care he ean succession of 
four seasons. 
pick flowers 
( HLelleborus 


bloom 


trees or bushes. 

In the early Spring there is no lack 
of material for the shaded garden. The 
little bulbs will all bloom in it, even in 
its wooded parts. Snowdrop and Crocus, 
Scilla and Chionodoxa, Winter Aconite 
and Fritillaria, all have their place in 
it. 

Charming borders may be made with 


mixed ‘plantings of blue Museari and 
yellow Primulas as edgings with the 
taller Narcissus behind them; White 


Lady or poeticus will give variety or 
Kmperor or another vellow will keep the 
blue and gold motif. This color scheme 
may be kept throughout the summer if 
one wishes. For the Spring there are the 
Lungworts, Pulmonaria and Mertensia, 
as the Anchusa mvyositidiflora, 
all of whieh are excellent with Daffodils. 
For edgings, Forget-me-nots or Phlox 
divaricata may be preferred to Muscari. 
Polemonium reptans is also good. Some 
of the taller Polemonium coelestinum 


which comes a little later will have a 


as well 
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place farther back in the border. For 
vellow and orange we now have the 
Trollius; a very desirable late variety of 
this is T. ledebouri Golden Queen. This 
grows nearly four feet tall. While my 
own plants, raised from seed well repay 
me for the long period of waiting, it is 
offered as plants by our nurserymen. 
This brings us 
late May 
cession of hybrid Hemeroeallis in great 
variety. Some of these will be included. 
If our pocketbooks will not allow the 
newest ones we ean doubtless beg some 


From 
and early June comes a sue- 


into Summer. 


of the old fashioned Lemon- or Orange- 
lilies from an established garden. 


Onee 
established there is always an overtlow. 
Given good drainage they do well in 
partial shade. The double H. kwanso 
flore pleno which blooms in July and 
August when good eolor is likely to be 
This makes a 
fine combination with the balloon flower 
(Platveodon) an excellent blue. Other 
blues are the Tradeseantia, a miglitv 
spreader, and the Aconites—Spark’s 
variety in June, and fiseheri and wil- 
soni in the Fall. The perennial Cyno- 
glossum, C. nervosum, comes, too, in the 
early summer as do blue varieties of the 
Campanulas latifolia and _persicifolia, 
all of which will bloom in partial shade. 
The vellow perennial Foxglove (Digitalis 
ambigua) makes a good companion to 
them. Two August wildings will not be 
omitted, the Lobelia syphilitica and the 
Rudbeckia triloba, kin to the Blackeyed 
Susan. With them come the first of the 
Perennial Sunflowers which belie their 
name bv thriving in partial shade. 
Finally the Foam-flower (Eupatorium 


searce is not expensive. 





brings us to Fali and ends 
the season for this special border. 

The garden need not be confined to 
blue and vellow. No pink is lovelier 
than the Bleeding-heart (Dicentra spec 
tabilis) which has a long season of bloon 
beginning in May. The smaller Dicentra 
eximia has flowers intermittently 
throughout the Summer. In May, too, is 
Sweet-rocket (Hesperis matronalis), in 
color from white to deep rose, whieh, 
if eut back will bloom again in late 
summer. The old fashioned short spu 


coelestinui ) 


red and double Columbines do very well 
in shady spots and, if allowed to go to 
have babies. The Long 
spurred saved fon 
sunnier borders. Pyrethrums bloom for 
ime in partial shade as do the tall Holly 
hoeks. 


seed, many 


hvbrids should be 


These last are not so fine as in 
full sun but 1 border are well 
worth having. Campanulas of many 
hues will grace the borders as will the 
tall Shirley Foxgloves of which the white 

For the 
Bergamot 


1 a rieh 


variety is especially handsome. 
Fourth of July bouquet red 
may be depended upon.  Physostegia 
gives us late Summer pink and Japanese 
Anemones take us into the Fall. For 
lightness use the fragrant 
Garden Heliotrope in the 
Thalictrum aquilegifolium it 
July and Boltonia in the Fall. 

One of the high spots of the shaded 
garden will be the Peony border. 
a deep, rich bed, Peonies will stand an 
astonishing amount of shade and 
prefer partial shade to full sun. So 
placed Festiva Maxima, Edulis Superba, 
and Germaine Bigot with Etincelante and 
Whitlevi Major for Singles have 


height and 
Valerian or 
Spring, 


Given 


even 


done 


photos 
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well for me. If you do not care to 
devote an entire border to these bean- 
ties, which should have places of honor, 
use them as accent plantings or try this 
combination: Edge the bed with tall 
white Violets, V. striata. These come 
into bloom later than most Violets and 
continue for a long time. For the first 
picture use Dicentra spectabilis, Rev. 
Ewbank Tulip and occasional accents of 
the Cottage Tulip Moonlight. Your 
Peonies will paint the June picture. For 
August put in some of the handsome 
Phloxes. This will give a border which 
will have color with few interruptions 
from Spring until Fall. Even when there 
is no bloom the foliage of the Peony is 
attractive. 

Is there a place for Iris in the garden 
without full sun? Yes, if varieties are 
chosen with proper care. While the 
Tall Bearded sorts prefer sun _ those 
with a pallida strain have done well 
for me in partial shade. Pallida dalma- 
tica blooms abundantly. Others to be 
recommended are: Jeanne d’Arec, Flaves- 
cens, Monsignor and Her Majesty—all 
older sorts to be sure, but beautiful and 
with a variety of color. Be sure that 
their soil is well drained. Siberian and 
Oriental Irises also do well in partial 
shade as does the especially lovely I. 
chrysographes. These respond to 
copious feedings of manure. 

One with a taste for experimentation 
will try our native and other species 
Irises. These with the exception of the 
bulbous ones like shade and acidity. The 
easiest are the Crested Irises, our own 
cristata and I. gracilipes from Japan. 
Less familiar are our western Irises: 
longipetala, douglasiana, tenax. mis- 
souriensis, macrosiphon and others. All 
of these are for the skilled gardener 
however rather than for the novice, but 
one who has shade and a desire to 
specialize in something different will give 
them a welcome. 

In the woodland section of the garden 
where these little Irises thrive may be 
put other wild flowers: Geraniums, 
Spring Beauties, Anemones, _ Silene 
pennsylvanica, Bloodroot, Trilliums, Cv- 
pripediums, Dutchman’s-breeches, Violets 
and many others. Banks will be ear- 
peted with Ajuga or Myrtle. Joe-Pye 
Weed will sereen an unsightly object. 
There is a wealth of wild material which 
prefers a shady corner. In a choice spot 
protected from too much sun and from 
cold winds put the hardy Cyclamen, a 
European wilding. This little bulb 
which blooms in August and September 
brings delight. 

Other bulbs whose demand for sun is 
not too great are: Camassias, Scillas 
campanulata and nutans, and Erythron- 
iums in the Spring, Lycoris squamigera 
in August, and Colchicums in variety 
in the Fall. No garden is too shady for 
a patch of Lily-of-the-Valley. For one 
who wishes to specialize Lilies offer a 
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rare opportunity. The Funkias or 
Hostas should not be overlooked; they 
are decided assets and bloom from mid- 
summer to early Fall. 

The Begonia, too, should have its 
place in this garden as should the Spirea 
and Meadowsweet, the Feverfew, the 
Sedum spectabile and, for late Fall the 
Chrysanthemum. If well fed this will 
give good bloom even without full sun. 
In a moist corner will be put the 
Senecio, and near it the Cardinal flower 
and the Primula japonica which demands 
a damp, shady spot above all else. 








Although more than the eighty plants 
promised have been already given, I 
would like to add two annuals to my 
list: the Zinnia and Flowering Tobacco. 
These have been satisfactory in my own 
garden, especially the Nicotiana (To- 
bacco) which both in its white form and 
in its rose has given color and fragrance 
in abundance. 
ennials! 


Tlant it with your per- 
It will grow anywhere, seed 
itself from year to year, give a wealth 
of bloom and help solve your problem 
of partial shade. 


a 


Zinnia—State Flower of Indiana 


C. W. JOHNSON, *(Mass.) 


HE Tulip tree (Liriodendron tulip- 
. ifera) was for many years the 
official state flower of Indiana and 
will be found s_ recorded in many lists 
of state flowers still in circulation. In 
1931, it was enacted by the Indiana State 
Legislature: “Be it enacted by the gen- 
eral assembly of the State of Indiana, 
that the Tulip tree (Liriodendron tulipi- 
fera) is hereby adopted and designated 
as the official state tree, and the Zinnia 
(Zinnia elegans) is hereby adopted and 
designated as the official state flower of 
the State of Indiana.” It was approved 
March 3, 1931. 

The Tulip tree which is now the offi- 
cial state tree of Indiana, is of pyrami- 
dal shape, grows to a height of one hun- 
dred and fifty feet, and even more in 
some cases. It sometimes has a trunk 
ten feet in diameter. The soft, fine- 
grained light yellow wood is valuable for 
interior finishing, cabinet work and boat 
building. The inner bark has some medic- 
inal value. Its handsome leaves are 
bluish green above, pale or glaucous be- 
neath, and in the Fall make a gorgeous 
display of color. They are seldom at- 
tacked by insects or fungi. Its greenish 
vellow tulip-shaped flowers splashed with 
orange on the inside are from one and a 
half to two inches long and are very 





attractive. This tree is native to central 
and eastern United States and is found 
growing in rather rich and moist places. 
It was growing on this earth long before 
the dawn of man, as prints of the leaves 
of this tree are found in some of the 
later coal formations. 

The Zinnia (Zinnia elegans) since 1931 
is the official floral emblem of Indiana. 
In the last few years many new varie- 
ties of the Zinnia have been introduced 
by seedsmen. We now have Zinnias in 
many more colors and shapes, and vary- 
ing much in size. Some varieties grow 
to be three or more feet high with 
doubled flowers six inches across. 

Two types of dwarf Zinnias are the 
Pompon and the Tom Thumb. Some of 
these blossom when only a few inches 
tall. The medium-sized Zinnia which is 
most generally grown, attains a height 
of from one to two feet. The same 
Zinnia under different conditions will 
make a very different plant and have 
different sized blossoms. If planted six 
to twelve inches apart, you will have 
small plants and small flowers. Planted 
two feet apart, you will have large 
plants and large flowers. They thrive 
best in good rich loamy or sandy soil 
where they have plenty of sun. A little 
better result is obtained if the Zinnias 
are sown in hills where they are to 
remain and all but the most thrifty 
plant destroyed when the plants are well 
up. However, they can be transplanted 
and not set back very much if you 
use a little care. 

The native home of the Zinnia is in 
Mexico and southeastern United States. 
Let no one confuse this elegant Zinnia 
with the small unattractive wild kind 
found growing in dry sandy places in 
the state of Indiana. 

In selecting the Zinnia as the state 
emblem of Indiana, choice went to a 
flower that almost any child can grow 
and ean be had in abundance for school, 
church, or home decorations. Indiana 
will never have to pass a law forbidding 
its citizens to pick their state flower. 
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These portraits give’ some 
idea of the diversified form 
of the Korean Chrysanthe- 
mums 


On the right: Romany 








Photographs by courtesy of H. A. 
Dreer & Co. above; and left, Bristol 
Nurseries, Inc. 


Above left: Niobe 
Center: Sequoia 
Right: Psyche 








The Awakened Chrysanthemum 


OMETHING new and startling has 
happened to the garden Chrysan- 
themum in the last few years. With 
the development of the hardy Korean 
Hybrid Chrysanthemums, there has come 
into being a race so distinet as to be, to 
all intents and 
garden fiower. 


brand new 
Popular as the old hardy 
garden Chrysanthemum has always been, 
it yet left much to be desired. The strains 
producing brilliant colors and fine blos- 
som heads either lacked hardiness or had 
so late a blooming period that killing 
frosts overtook them at the height of their 
beauty. 


purposes, a 


Recently however, gardens have 
begun to glow in autumn with the bril- 
liant pageant offered by these fine new 
introduetions, which bloom from mid- 
September until the first hard freeze, 
and which run the full gamut of colors 
from palest pink and yellow to deep 
crimson and rich bronze. 
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Late last October the writer visited the 
outdoor display of 
Bristol, Connecticut. 


Koreans at 
Acres of ground 
were literally covered with glorious mas- 
ses of red, vellow, rust and rose; by long 
seintillating borders of pure white and 
by groups of plants in soft pastel pinks, 
lilacs, and creams. In the place of honor 
blazed the beds of new crosses—great 
double blooms, many in combinations of 


these 


two or more rich colors. Some days be- 
fore, twenty-four degrees of frost had 
been registered through a cold, windy 
night, yet, not only were the plants in 
prime condition and the foliage un- 
marred, but the buds were bravely open- 
ing as though they had never felt the 
clutch of ice at their hearts! 

During those late Autumn days, the 
world made a path to the door of the 
man who had created this new blaze of 
beauty. Like the proverbial maker of 


the better mousetrap, the fact that his 
display was hidden away amid country 
lanes, did not prevent thousands of visi- 
tors from coming to admire, to envy and 
to buy. 


HISTORY OF KOREAN HYBRIDS 


T was Alex Cumming Jr. of Bristol, 


Connecticut, who created these new 


For many years Mr. 
Cumming had been working on the prob- 


Korean Hybrids. 


lem of the hardy Chrysanthemum, trying 
for the ideal combination of early bloom, 
frost resistance, and large color range. 
Even eighteen years ago Mr. Cumming 
was launched on this adventure and at 
that time the famous and reliable Ruth 
Cumming Chrysanthemum was one of the 
successful results of his experiments. 

It is nine years now since Chrysanthe- 
mum coreanum — brought here from 
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Korea and introduced by Harlan P. 
Kelsev—was used by Mr. Cumming for 
hybridizing purposes. And from this 
little white daisy-like flower the Korean 
Hybrid Chrysanthemum was developed. 
Coreanum grows not only in Korea itself 
but well up into Siberia. Mr. Cumming 
at onee realized that here was an oppor- 
tunity to secure in his crosses the quality 
of absolute hardiness for which he had 
so long searched in vain. Using this new 
species as the seed parent and selecting 
the finest of the hortorum (or old peren- 
nial garden) types to give size and color 
range, the Korean Hybrids were pro- 
dueed. Not until the third generation 
of plants did anything of outstanding 
interest appear but as the new crosses 
were developed through succeeding gener- 
ations, unexpected results were evident. 

The rays (petals) of the white core- 
anum had an iridescence which was 
barely noticeable in the small white blos- 
soms individually, but very noticeable in 
the mass. When hybrids were produced, 
however, this glowing shimmer was in- 
tensified to a marked degree and became 
an almost opalescent sheen in the colored 
varieties. It was found too that coreanum 
was a pliable and prolific parent and 
that its erosses showed a fine range of 
pure colors as well as many soft pastel 
shades and mixtures of two or more rich 
colors. Many of the hvbrid seedlings gave 
petals of one color with the contrast of 
another soft glowing tone on the reverse 
side. Others are a deep shade in bud 
with pastel dominating in the 
full-blown flower. 


tones 


A GROUP OF NAMED VARIETIES 


HOUGH at first only single and later 
semi-double types appeared, many of 


the hybrids of today are completely 
double with large heavy blossom-heads 
almost like hothouse Chrysanthemums. 
Among the twenty-five varieties of Kor- 
eans placed on the market by their in- 
troducer so far, it is hard to say which 
are the most desirable. The single types 
are excellent for mass effects as the tops 
of the compact plants are literally cov- 
ered with bloom. The lovely shimmering 
petals radiate from a decorative large 
golden center, the flowers ranging from 
two to perhaps four inches in diameter 
according to the variety. Many of the 
single and semi-double types have a halo 
or ring of paler color close about the 
heart of the flower. 

A few of the named varieties of singles 
and semi-doubles which have proved their 
merit are: Innocence, a pure white, un- 
usually floriferous plant even for this 
tvpe. Growing in the Bristol display, 
the bushy, compact plants with a spread 
four to five feet were of about equal 
height. This variety makes a splendid 
low hedge or mass border. Mars, bloom- 
ing first about Oetober 15th, is a glorious 
deep red, slightly semi-double and Louise 
Schling is another semi-double with petals 
of ragged habit forming a beautiful in- 


formal blossom three inches across. The 
large, dark foliage is handsome and 
decorative. No one who sees this variety 


in bloom will want to be without it. 
There are many fine wheat-gold and 
rusty Korean types and Saturn, a 1936 
introduction is one of the best of these. 
It is a semi-double of dark rust with a 
golden halo. 


SOME RECENT INTRODUCTIONS 


HE latest development in these hy- 
brids is the large double Decorative 





The profusion of bloom makes these 
and useful 
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newer Chrysanthemums both decorative 


or Aster strain, and many of these are 
able to resist frost in the flower and bud. 
Recent this type are: 
Romany, a large rosy-red double; the re- 
verse sides of the petals glowing with a 
deep gold and the flower heads as hand- 
some as those of many hothouse varieties. 
large double, golden 
rose in the bud 
This variety in 


introductions of 


King Midas is a 
yellow infused with 
stage—a glorious flower. 


full bloom makes a show of brilliant 
color which, onee seen, will never be 
forgotten. Araby is a brand-new 1937 


introduction of port wine red, the plants 
and flower-heads being similar in form 
to the other Decorative types. Indian 
Summer is a rich orange, shaggy in form 
and a late bloomer. This variety is fa- 
mous for its frost-resistance and is the 
nucleus of the Storm King strain which 
is being developed especially to resist low 
temperatures in the flowering and bud- 
ding period. Blossoms of Indian Sum- 
mer will open unharmed after actual ice 
has formed at the heart of the buds and 
the foliage also is unaffected by several 
degrees of frost. 

KOREAN HYBRIDS 


OTHER EARLY-BLOOMING 


OTEWORTHY additions to the tribe 

of Korean Hybrids have also been 
made by Eugene H. Michel of Henry A. 
Dreer & Co. Mr. Michel has bred for 
early bloom and has encouraged a ragged, 
gerbera-like flower-form which is distine- 
tive and appealing. 

Among the many Michel varieties 
which, in the writer’s garden last year 
began to bloom in earnest before Sep- 
tember fifteenth, are: Psyche, a lovely 
shell-pink of the ragged informal type. 
The beautifully shaped pink buds open 
into pale blossoms two to three inches 
across and the sturdy plant with excel- 
lent foliage is almost hidden by its weight 
of bloom. Sappho is a very early prim- 
rose yellow with delicate, almost single 
flowers. Fortuna, with glorious rosy-red, 
gerbera-like blooms is one of the best. 
Appeal is a lovely new pastel of violet- 
white. 

There are many more of these splendid, 
early-blooming Dreer introductions, most 
of them named from the pages of Greek 
mythology, but Mr. Michel has also had 
with later Korean 
crosses including semi-double and double 


suecess blossoming 


sorts. 


FUTURE HOPES AND PLANS 


HOUGH the Korean Hybrids now on 

the market are notable for their long 
period of bloom—some varieties are in 
full color by mid-September—work is 
still going on to produce strains which 
will flower even earlier. In a year or 
two plants will be available which can 
be counted on to blossom in August, con- 
tinuing until mid-October. This type 
is especially needed by the gardener of 
Northern New England. 
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MID-OCTOBER BLOOMERS 


4 ABVEST ER is one of the most bril- 

liant of these, a deep rusty-flame 
with golden glints. The individual flowers 
are semi-double and not quite so large as 
Fortuna but the plants make a note of 
burning autumn color in the _ border. 
Sequoia is a rich wheat-gold, completely 
double, the blooms about two inches in 
diameter. 


In studying these and many other 
Dreer Korean crosses in her own garden 
picture, the writer was impressed by 
the fact that the large color range is re- 
markable in that there is absolutely no 
eolor clash in a mixed planting. The 
Korean border gives rather the effect of 
a rich Oriental rug. The colors, though 
many, and richly brilliant, have a soft- 
ness of tone and a luminous glow which 
enables them to blend successfully with 
their neighbors. Even the pastel pinks, 
the whites and the primrose-yellows are 
not amiss planted close beside the autum- 
nal reds and rusts. 


CULTURAL CARE 


|? is not difficult to succeed with these 

new hardy Chrysanthemums. The beds 
in which they are planted must be deeply 
and thoroughly prepared and good drain- 
age is a real necessity. In poorly drained 
locations it is best to begin with several 
inches of broken stone or other coarse 
material. Chrysanthemums like plenty 
of food and dryeconure or other com- 
mercial preparation can be used liberally, 
if well-rotted manure is not available. 


i mix a half-trowelful of bone-meal in 
each hole when planting and encourage 
growth after planting with semi-monthly 
applications of manure water. A table- 
spoonful of nitrate of soda in the trench 
by each plant is the stimulant used by 
Mr. Cumming sometime before the flower- 
ing period. 

If the plants are not to become leggy 
and straggling, the stems must be pinched 
back during the summer and the careful 
and thrifty gardener can root these cut- 
tings in moist sand, thus adding con- 
siderably to his stock. After midsummer, 
no pinching is advisable as the plants 
are then preparing to bloom. 

Like many other thoroughly hardy 
perennials, Korean Hybrids are some- 
times happier and healthier during a 
really cold winter. The Bristol crosses 
stood even the severe cold of 1933-34 
without damage. Tough customers like 
Country Girl, a rampant-growing pink- 
and-lilac single; and Appollo, another 
gorgeous single whose blossoms range 
from salmon, through old gold to bronze, 
did not even need mulches or protection 
from sweeping icy winds during that 
terrible season. A warm, open winter 
like the one just past is sometimes dis- 
astrous to Koreans unless proper pre- 
cautions are taken. The writer found 
many plants heaved completely out of the 
soft sticky ground when spring came. 
A complete protective mulch after the 
first hard freeze tends to prevent recur- 
rent thawing and freezing and thus les- 
sens this danger of heaving during an 
open winter. 


In April the roots are dug and divided, 
the dead central crown being discarded 
and the vigorous young plants surround- 
ing it separated and replanted with 
plenty of room to grow. 


GROWING FROM SEED 


T is even possible for the ambitious 

home gardener to raise Korean Hy- 
brids from seed. 

Mr. Cumming states that he believes a 
good strain of mixed seeds will come 
ninety per cent true to type:—i.e. will 
produce a good color range, bloom early 
and that the flowers will prove accept- 
able in form. He, of course, looks for- 
ward to a perfected seed strain when the 
Koreans have been fully developed and 
the type fixed. 


AS CUT FLOWERS 


OREAN Hybrids are unusually fine 

subjects for indoor use as cut flowers. 
With reasonable care, cut branches will 
last in arrangements for ten days or even 
two weeks. The pale pink variety Psyche 
is unsurpassed for use in this way. The 
delicate coloring of buds and blossoms is 
seen and enjoyed to the full at closé 
range and its keeping qualities are un- 
believable. 

For a combination of rich autumn 
colors, a good choice is the rosy and 
golden Romany with the rich wheat and 
rust of Indian Summer, or among the 
singles, Red Vulcan with the salmor 
bronze of A ppollo. 


Room for Only 25 Iris—Then What About These? 


F I were limited to but twenty-five 

Iris, the list might comprise the fol- 

lowing. I say might, because I have 
in one evening made a dozen changes, 
each with a keen pang of regret at the 
omission of a variety that is most pleasing 
in its annual performance with me, or 
because it had in other gardens brought 
forth the desire to possess it. Were I 
actually limited to but twenty-five I think 
[ would be a fit candidate for a strait- 
jacket. 

I could make a similar list comprising 
only my own seedlings, but because 
many of these are not yet introduced, it 
would not be fair to the reader and at 
the same time it would not be satisfying. 
Why ?, may be asked. Because I have yet 
to bring into my own seedlings all the 
desirable color combinations which may 
be had by delving into other breeders’ 
varieties. 

[ think it eruelty to ask us “experts” 
to make such limited selections when we 
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know in the bottom of our hearts that 
those who ask for these limited lists are 
not going to be satisfied after they have 
grown our selections or recommendations, 
since they too have their own ideas as to 
what constitutes beauty and desirable at- 
tributes in an Iris. However, here is my 
list : 


MELA-HASKA (Gers.), a gorgeous, tall, red- 


purple bicolor. 
WHITE CREPE (Gers.), a medium-height, very 
prolific white. 


GLORIOLE (Gage), a tall, 


very-large, light- 
blue frosted. 


DcuNeE SprRItTe (Shull), tall, fine, cream in 
effect. 
MARIAN LaPHAM (Lapham), only medium 


size, but always a mass of fine bloom, clear 
pink. 

SHAH JEHAN (Neel), 
bi-color, very different. 

GRATONE (Gers.), medium tall, 
silky light-gray. 

Mary GEDDES (Stahlman-Washington), al- 
most a peach-pink: a fine blend, tall. 

JERRY (Lapham). one of the brightest reds 
in the garden. 


FRANCESCA (G. Douglas), a very-free tourma- 
line-pink blend. tall. 


a tall, blended-white 


very free, 


Geo. J. Tripotet (Williamson). mediun 


tall. almost a brownish-black. 


MILDRED PRESBY (Farr), 
cream and red-purple bicolor. 

JELLOWAY (Parker), the best yellow of many 
just out: tall, very deep. 

MIDGARD (Sass), almost a pure pink, a fine 
blend. 


Sirk Knicut (Ashley), a tall, velvety, dark 
bicolor. 


JOYCETTE (Sass), a very red thing, fine. 


CORONATION (Moore), a sure-blooming yellow 
of good height. 

Maya (Washington), a _ tall 
self. 

Eros (Mead-Riedel), a tall beauty in cora) 
tones. 

DorROoTHY DIETZ (Williamson), tall, 
tinted white and deep-blue bicolor. 


CASTALIA (Williamson), medium height and 
bronze in effect. 


BURNING BRONZE (Ayres), tall, brilliant. red 
size, but a very blue of medium shade. 


HENCHMAN (Morrison), tall, very dark. a 
most a Holland blue; unusual in effect. 


EASTER MoRN (Essig), a sure-blooming white 
of fine height and size. 


Vator (Nicholls), tall velvety royal-purplé 


medium height, 


beautiful tan 


a blue 


And now let others come along with 
their revisions or corrections and we may 
have as the outcome a practical popular 
list. 
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Magnolia glauca, six years old, nearly five 
feet tall, laden with buds and blooming 
for the first time. Photographed May 25, 


1937. Individual bloom shown in insert 


ULTE obviously, the minuteness of 
the Magnolia population in gar- 
dens must be attributable to two 
the initial outlay required 
in acquiring 2-, 3-, 4-foot plants, and the 
inability of amateur gardeners generally 
to germinate the seeds. Yet, they are 
easily grown from seed, if certain pre- 
cautions are observed and a bit of pa- 
tience endured. 


main eauses 


I have raised several hundred Magnolia 
seedlings without much diffieulty. My 
expenditure consisted solely of here and 
there an extra hour of labor. But to 
have been both doctor and nurse at every 
stage of their existence has been much 
more than just a novel experience, for 
it engendered a feeling of deep satisfac- 
tion at having brought into being a plant 
really worth while. 1 would term it an 
interesting adventure, at which every 
plant lover ean enjoy a large measure of 
success, 

Gather Magnolia seeds at the end of 
Summer when the cones burst open and 
the pink-eoated seeds are about ready to 
suspend themselves on tenuous threads, 
on their way to the ground. Laid away 
in a dry airy place for a week or two to 
mature, the hard surrounding pulp will 
soften and begin to dry. At this stage, 
the pulp becomes oily, and if not re- 
moved in time the oil will become rancid 
and destroy the vitality within. Soaking 
in warm water for an hour or two will 
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Magnolias Raised from Seed 


DOLPH KELLER, (Mo.) 


enable one to pit the seeds like cherries. 
This still leaves an oily film or coating, 
however, which also must be removed. It 
can be quickly done by scouring a few 
seeds at a time with an abrasive in the 
palm of the hand. Any of the kitchen 
cleansers will do. Then, after thoroughly 
washing, the seeds are ready for their 
hed of damp, but not wet, sand; for they 
must not dry out during the winter. 
Storing them in a_ temperature low 
enough to prevent germination is impor- 
tant. A warm basement will induce the 
seeds to swell prematurely, and any sub- 
sequent lowering of temperature, with 
sand a little too wet, will cause rot. At 
least, that was my unhappy experience on 
the first attempt, and it nearly wrecked 
my ambition. 

Since then, I have let Mother Nature 
do the ineubating without hindrance out- 


doors. Of eourse, the location has to be 
sheltered somewhat against excessive 


I concluded that the east side 
of the house, along the basement wall, 
would meet the requirements. This proved 
to be correct, though a well protected 
coldframe, I believe, would be equally 
satisfactory. 

I simply excavate a small trench, four 
inches long, three wide and five deep, a 
few inches away from the basement wall. 
After filling in with an inch of moist 
sand I spread the seeds thickly, add an- 
other inch or so of sand and top with 
garden soil well firmed down. For win- 
ter protection and to preserve moisture, 
[ eover with three or four inches of leaf 
mold or other suitable material. Seeds 
have been wintered successfully outdoors 
in this manner with temperatures as low 
as 14 degrees below zero. 

Moisture and Spring warmth will have 
many seeds to swell when they 
are taken up the end of April to be 
transferred to a coldframe. Oceasionally 


moisture. 


caused 


rootlets a half-inch long. A 
light sandy loam in the coldframe seems 
best. A wet soil, however, even under 
elass, should be avoided at all times. I 
know of no other seeds that rot so easily. 

Last year, the garden soil having 
warmed up earlier than usual, I trans- 
ferred the seeds directly into the open 
The loeation was sun-drenched, 
well-drained, and sheltered against winds 
from the west and north. The seeds 
were thickly sown in a short trench, with 
well rotted leaf mold beneath and on top, 
and well firmed Pluvius sup- 
plied the most of the moisture, one 
drenching rain and three light showers 
in six weeks. 

The result exceeded all expectations. 
By the first of June the Magnolia popu- 
lation in the three foot row numbered 72. 
[ was delighted with the large family. 
When the infants had clothed themselves 
appropriately, in their first true leaf, I 
eased them out with a trowel and set 
them four to six inches apart in rich, 
deep soil. Not a plant was lost. Par- 
tially shaded with a lattice-frame, lightly 
mulched and watered at intervals, they 
eame through the drougthy Summer in 
good shape. 

Growth the first season is disappoint- 
ingly slow. M. stellata and M. glauea 
accomplished from three to four inches 
and M. soulangeana from six to eight. 
Some winter protection is advisable dur- 
ing infaney, especially where snowfall is 
light and zero temperatures are apt to 
linger for a time. The smaller of my 
plants had to be content with inverted 
quart berry boxes over their heads, with 
three inches of leaf mold scattered be- 
tween. The protection proved ample, 
even during the extremely cold, snowless 
Winter of 1935-36, with 14 below. When 
uncovered in Spring, M. glauca had re- 
tained its glossy green leaves, denoting 


there are 


eround. 


down. J. 











The author’s seed bed of Magnolia glauca, one and two year old plants 
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its evergreen nature in a warmer climate. 

Though transplanting time for Mag- 
nolias is in early Spring, before growth 
begins, I have shifted two foot plants 
successfully in the middle of Summer. 
Dug with a large ball of earth to protect 
the fleshy roots, mulched, watered, and 
shaded for a time, they came through 
nicely. When set in deep fertile soil, 
growth is surprisingly luxuriant, even 
in our somewhat arid western lands. 

Six years ago I began my adventure 
with Magnolia This year | 
collected my first Six sweet- 
scented, creamy-white 
glauea, a seedling less than five feet high. 

I like M. glauea best of all the Mag- 
nolias. The tree, or shrub as it is re- 
ferred to in the north, is well adapted 
for decorative planting, though of rather 
slow growth. The leaves, shining dark 
green above and underneath, 
are soothingly tropical and quite distine- 
tive from the foliage of other shrubs and 
trees. The flowers, appearing at the 
terminal of twigs and branches in May 
and June, are deliciously fragrant, re- 
minding one of the delightful -smell of 


seedlings. 
dividend. 
flowers on M. 


glaucous 


the Cape Jessamine. M. glauca thrives 
best in somewhat rich, moderately moist 
and porous soil. If planted close to a 
drain or on the bank of a natural pool or 
lake, growth will be accelerated. About 
the same results ean be obtained by 
mulching and deep watering during the 
Summer. | observed from trees 
growing in moist places over which larger 


have 


surrounding trees cast a partial shade 
that the last longer and seem 
more strongly scented. This leads to the 
conclusion that moisture and_ partial 
shade are important considerations in 
selecting a location for M. glauca. 
Nearly all my Magnolia seedlings are 
from seeds gathered from labeled trees in 
the St. Louis Botanic Garden. I am sure 
as to the identity of my plants. The 
photograph shows a close-up of the first 


flowers 


flower on the seedling M. glauca. The 
flower is of light creamy color, a little 


better than two inches across, and very 
fragrant. 

I have germinated the seeds suceess- 
fully by keeping them frost-free, though 
this is apparently an unnecessary precau- 
tion. When I began propagating seeds, 





store 


advised me to 


a local nurseryman 
them in moist sand in a cool cellar for 
the Winter. A furnace, however, heated 
up my basement to such an extent that 
the seeds swelled and a subsequent spell 
of zero weather lowered the temperature 
so much that nearly all the seeds, in sand 
a bit too wet, got mushy. But a dozen 
or so of sound ones were salvaged, and 
these were planted in a coldframe the 
middle of March, largely because the 
summer-like weather that then prevailed 
had warmed up the ground sufficiently 
for seed sowing. 

While I was away from home a week 
later, there was a drop in temperature 
to twenty degrees for a few days and the 
coldframe froze two 
The Magnolia seeds rotted. 


unprotected over 


inches deep. 


Beeause of this and the fact that I have 
found but three seedlings, all glauca, 


growing under the trees, in all the years 
of watehful waiting, I assumed, without 
valid reason, that frost protection was 
essential. I shall try the seeds out in a 
coldframe and in the open ground this 
Winter to satisfy my curiosity as to 
what effect frost-action will have. 


For the Gardener Who Likes to Build 


warden, 
what its 


HERE is far 
garden, no matter 
may be, than the exultation 
whieh comes when the first radish pokes 
its twin through the ground in 
Spring, more than. the weeding and wet- 
the millions of 


more to a 
any 
s1ze 
leaves 
ting, the spraying for 
bugs that make of the garden their meet 
ing place. 

When all the thrills and the necessary 
time (al- 
though moment in the 
garden without its thrill of some kind!) 
there comes a pause when the gardener 


tasks are over for a 


there 1s never a 


garden 


wishes to sit down to enjoy his garden. 
He wants to walk in it, to smell the 
Mignonette at eventime, the faint, elu- 
perfume of Petunias,—he, in faet 
just wants to sit for awhile in this out- 
But there must 
place for such sitting, for resting after 
a hot bout with weeds or bugs, an attrae- 
tive little spot that can take the gardener 


sive 


door living room. be a 


away trom the hurrying hectie life of 
today and permit him, perhaps, a few day 
dreams. 

Such garden sanectuares are within the 
possibilities of the .average man, or 
likes to build. (Even a 


woman ean hit the nail on the head if she 


woman, who 
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wants to!) Outdoor tables, arbors, gate- 
ways, resting places of all kinds are so 
simple of construction, so very inexpen- 
sive, that the that so many 
eardens go without them! 


wonder is 


The shortest path can take on enchant 
ment if a gate opens on it; the apple tree 
can become the family meeting place if 
a seat be built around it; the garden 
plot but fifty feet and as many 
deep, has room for an arbor and a small 
pool, all actual, restful fur- 
nishings for these outdoor rooms of ours 
that are meaning more and more to us 
And as for the children, the 
smallest backyard becomes an enchanted 
garden if their lunch or early suppers 


wide 


becoming’ 


each day. 


can be served on a table placed under 
a vine-covered arbor, if there be no tree 
on the place to provide the necessary 
and privacy. Simple 
things, all of these, but in the aggregate, 
making for a happier home life. 


shade sense of 


To make the simple garden features 
shown with this, only a few tools are 

saw, hammer, nail set, plane, 
hand drill, drills for nails and 
screws, screw driver and try square, some 
putty, a good grade of outdoor paint and 
some shellac and brushes. The rules for 


needed, 
chisel, 


construction are as simple as the collee 
tion of tools. 


1. All knots in wood to be shellacked. 

2. Two coats of paint applied before 
article is put together, the first 
coat to dry thoroughly before 

adding the seeond, 

assembled. 


now puttied over 


3. Furniture 
4. All nail 
smoothly. 
Do. One or 
finish. 
It the 


now 
holes 
two coats of paint as 

uncertain 
as to ability to without 
splitting or battering the wood, a drill 
should be used to bore a hole slightly 


little 
drive a 


vardener be a 
nail 


smaller than the diameter of the nail, 
this caution also applying to serews. <A 
serew should never be hammered in: a 


little soap rubbed on the screw-threads 
will be of great assistance. 

As to material for such furniture, the 
best plan for the gardener or other builder, 
is to eonsult the nearest lumber dealer. 
Here advice will be freely and generously 
given as to best type of wood to be used, 
sizes needed, the cost and many other de- 
tails, so that the builder will be able to 
begin his task assured that success awaits 
him. 
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Rustic seat and canopy of cedar ghee A 
. - 4 > 
or locust poles. This may be ; Bs; 
made of lattice strips if desired. 4 wtln pile 
te ger ae aS ~ 


This combination of rockery, 
pool and seat is suited to even id 
the very small garden plot. = 





Lattice screen combined with table 
and seats for outdoor dining or 
work. Formed of 1 x 2 lattice 
strips. An umbrella may be set : ‘ 
through an opening in the table aL 
top to provide shade. Lattice is 
made in 3 sections screwed to- 
gether at corners. Table is of "Mii! y 

% inch pine for the top; is / oi 

supported at one end by battens Wij iy! f 

of % inch wood, this screwed M, 

to lattice work at other end; het WAN 

two legs 2 inches square sup- ‘ 
port other end. Seats are of 

% inch lumber, supported by 

battens, screwed to side and 

back lattice with one leg at the 
end. 
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A fence and gateway easily made 
by any amateur. It is of inex- 
pensive material in the sizes 
indicated on the sketch. All 
fence posts should be set two 
feet ‘in the ground, approxi- 
mately six feet apart. The lat- 
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) 

tice work may be assembled in “ij aera 
sections on the garage or cellar ‘ pony 
floor, then nailed to the posts. Fai! |) Ars 
The two by fours of the gate- ~ - Wwe Z 
way to be joined to the gate- BUS A 
posts as shown in drawing, then m Sh oi eee 
nailed securely. Height of fence YARG 
from three to four feet, pickets i j 1 WaT JAI N 
about 3 inches apart, close “LRLFLF RAIA eine! ) PARA AEA HAP A) | Sey 





enough to keep dogs out. 
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She Who Arranges May Read 


DOROTHY BIDDLE 


AVING gotten off our system the 

(to some people) iconoclastic ideas 

presented in “Debunking Flower 
Arrangement” in the September issue of 
LOWER GROWER, it may be well at this 
time to give others a chance to say their 
say. The easiest way to do this is to sug- 
gest flower arrangement books that have 
appeared in recent years, and to see what 
each has to offer. 

It is only to be expected that when an 
art springs into growth as rapidly as has 
flower would be a 
flood of books to guide the seekers after 


inspiration, information and knowledge. 


arrangement, there 


A dozen years ago, the enthusiast had a 
very limited choice of books on her chosen 
subject; today there are so many that 
only the favored few ean have all or even 
most of them. 

We may well start with a list prepared 
this summer by the Fine Arts Department 
of Enoch Pratt Library at Baltimore, 
Maryland. The introduction to this list 
says: 

Modes of using plant material, as 
various as people, range from flowers 
the studied 
Sometimes 


merely put in water to 
artistry of the Japanese. 
the latest whim of fashion, again the 
immutable laws and traditions of the 
Kast the design. The 


gvovern ar- 


A study in color and design arranged by Mrs. K. T. Carey. 


container is old pewter inlaid with brass. 


annual Mallows with Dusty Miller (Centaurea cineraria or maritima). 


multi 
colored profusion or show simplicity 
to the point of austerity. 


rangement may be gay with 

Though 
practice alone develops an individual 
style, the flower arranger will find 
the experiences of others interesting. 
The following five are the books ree 

ommended by this Library, as a result of 


a popular canvassing vote sent to a 
nation-wide list: “Design in Flower Ar- 
rangement” by J. T. and D. N. Arms; 


“How to Arrange Flowers” by Dorothy 
Biddle; “Flower Arrangement” by F. F. 
Rockwell and Esther C. Grayson; 
“Japanese Flower Arrangement for 
American Homes” by Margaret Preinin 
ger; and “Arranging Flowers Throughout 
the Year” by Mrs. K. T. Cary and Mrs. 
N. D. Merrell. 

The Arms book linear strue- 
ture, balance and silhouette as the basic 
requirements of flower arrangement. A 


stresses 


large part of the book is given over to 
the detailed analysis of arrangements 
which made to bring out certain 
specific points. Photographs of the orig 
inal 


were 
arrangements, and then analytical 
diagrams of them, make the whole book 
thoroughly lueid. 

“How to Arrange Flowers” is far more 
elementary, a mere primer for the home 
flower lover, making the art of flower 


The 


white 


In a modified 
The 


flowers are 


From “Arranging Flowers Throughout the Year ” 
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modernistic 
Towns has used Roses in a distinctive and unusual manner, 
combining them 


arrangement as far as possible a simple, 


natural outlet for every woman’s inter- 
est. Line drawings and photographs dem 
onstrate the applheation of the art 


principles involved. 


“Flower Arrangement” (Rockwell and 
Grayson) covers principles of 


and deals at 


arrange 
length with 
flowers for specific purposes, as eity and 
country halls, ete. The 
for cutting are 


ment, some 
homes, churches, 
lists of flowers to 
useful. 


STOW 


Miss Preininger’s book is such a beauti 
ful volume that it is indeed a pleasure to 
handle it. The illustrations are a delight 
to behold; the deseriptions of how to 
make modified Japanese arrangements ton 
American homes are presented by a real 
teacher. The brief exposition of the prin 
ciples and technique will be helpful to 
everyone interested in the use of eut 
flowers. 

For a broader treatment of the subject, 
there Mary Averill’s “Japanese 
Arrangement,” Alfred IKoehn’s 
Art of Japanese Flower Arrange 


are 
Klower 
“The 
ment,’ and Josiah Conder’s classic “The 
Theory of Japanese Flower Arrange 
ments.” 

Mrs. Cary’s book, too, is finely illus 
trated, with great full-page pictures that 
inspirational. Her 
flower arrangement has 


are contribution to 
said to be 
Mrs. Cary’s book 
vives far more than that; it is an explana 
tion of the use of aecessories, of the im 
portance of lighting, of distinctive flower 


been 
the Hogarthian eurve. 





Mrs. Mirabeau C. 


arrangement, 


“How To 


with soft-toned heather. From 


Arrange Flowers ” 
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Free standing arrangement against a mirror, by Mrs. E. M. Colie, Jr., 
Fairfield Garden Club. From “Design in Flower Arrangement” 


forms, of design, color and composition. 

Two books by Mrs. Walter B. Hine, 
one of the pioneers in the new flower ar- 
rangement field and a fine judge of 
beauty in arrangement, must be included 
in our list; “The Arrangement of 
Flowers” and “New Flower Arrange- 
These both have beautiful illus- 
trations and plenty of good ideas for 
beginner and expert alike. 

There are many other helpful books on 
this specialized interest that have not 
heen ineluded in the Enoch Pratt Library 
list. One of these which is so comprehen- 
sive that it cannot be ignored (though 
its illustrations are negligible) is White’s 
“Principles of Flower Arrangement.” 
Professor White’s chapters on color are 
far more detailed than those in any other 
hook on flower arrangement. 

For an English point of. view, two 
recent books may be of real interest. They 
are “Flower and Vase” by Anne Lam- 
plugh, which has the home use of flowers 
as its ultimate goal, and “Flower Decora 
tion” by Constanee Spry. This book is 
chaptered according to color, and the text 
includes suggestions for a wide variety 
of attractive combinations of flowers. The 


ments.” 


thirty photographs show arrangements 
that somehow look different from the 
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work that is being done in this country. 
Perhaps the almost total lack of foliage 
makes the difference. America is steadily 
growing more foliage minded. 

For sheer beauty nothing comes up to 
the picture books that are printed in 
Japan, on rice paper, and bound in Jap- 
anese album style. The illustrations look 
like exquisite hand tinted prints, and 
turning page after page, we are impressed 
with the exotie loveliness of much of the 
work depicted. There is quite a number 
of these oriental books available for the 
enthusiast in this country, volumes pictur- 
ing Moribana, Heikwa and _ Ikenobo 
styles, carrying great inspiration for us. 

A resume of the books relative to flower 
arrangement would not be complete with- 
out mention of several bulletins which 
were brought out primarily for flower 
show use, but which summarize the basic 
principles of the new art aceording to 
somewhat rigid ideals. These bulletins 
include Judging the Amateur Flower 
Show published by the National Council 
of State Garden Clubs; Flower Shows 
by Victor H. Ries, sponsored by the Ohio 
Association of Garden Clubs; The Gar 
den Club of Virginia’s Amateur Flower 
Shows. A study of such publications as 
these gives only the briefest outlines of 


flower arrangement ideas and ideals, leav- 
ing the skeleton to be filled in according 
to the personality of the flower arranger. 

Obviously the iast word has not been, 
eannot have been, said on flower arrange- 
ment. Indeed the next six months will 
see two more books on the market, one a 
beautifully illustrated volume represent- 
ing work of members of the Garden Club 
of America, the other discussing the sub- 
ject from the point of view of the so- 
called typical flower show judges. 

No one needs all these books, and the 
many others that may be found by the 
diligent searcher. Everyone who is inter- 
ested in developing her ability in han- 
dling cut flowers should browse through a 
few or several of them. Different points 
of view are always helpful; seeing pie- 
tures of fine flower arrangements is a 
stimulus; suggested combinations may 
lead us into intriguing experiments of 
our own; hearing didactie preachments 
and theories may have the effeet of mak- 
ing us freer in our own work. To know 
what others are doing is an important 
step in developing our own ability. 


Books You May CHoose FrRoM 
“Design in Flower Arrangement” by J. T 
and DPD. N. Arms Macmillan, New York 
$2.75 


“How to Arrange Flowers,.”” by Dorothy Biddle. 
Doubleday, Doran, Garden City, N. Y $1.00, 
“Flower Arrangement,” by F. F. Rockwell and 


E. G. Grayson. Macmillan, New York. $3.00. 

“Japanese Flower Arrangement for American 
Homes,”’ by Margaret Preininger Little 
Brown, Boston. $5.00. 

“Arranging Flowers Throughout the Year,” 
by Mrs. K. T. Cary and Mrs. N. J]). Merrell. 
Dodd Mead, New York. $3.50 

“The Arrangement of Flowers.” by Mrs. Wal 
ter R. Hine. Scribner’s, New York. $2.50. 

“New Flower Arrangements,’’ by Mrs. Walter 
R. Hine. Scribner’s, New York $2.75. 


“Principles of Flower Arrangement,” by Edward 


A. White. DeLaMare, New York. $3.00 
“Flower and Vase,”’ by Anne Lamplugh. Scrib 
ner’s, New York. $2.00. 
“Flower Decoration,”’ by Constance Spry. Put- 


nam’s, New York. $3.50. 
Moribana, Heikwa and Ikenobo 
printed in Japan, available from 
and Co., New York, at $2.00 a 
“Art of Flower Arrangement in 
A. L. Sadler. Dutton, New 


volumes, 
Yamanaka 
volume 
Japan,” by 
York $4.00 


To Save Fence Posts 


REOSOTED-TREATED posts are. still 
recommended because of their long 
record of service, but the new method, 


known as the Osmose Process, developed 
in Germany, may be as satisfactory. Sim- 
plicity of treatment is one of its advan- 
tages. The new process of making non-dur- 
able species of wood resist decay involves the 
use of sodium fluoride, dinitrophenol, and 
bichromate. Through the process of os- 
mosis, or mixing through cell walls, these 
chemicals penetrate the wood. No equip- 
ment is needed other than a brush to apply 
the compounds. Freshly-peeled, green wood 
is used. 


“Because the method is new in _ this 
country, it does not have behind it the 
convincing record of service tests that 


creosote can show,” says Professor J. A. 
Cope, extension forester at Cornell Uni- 
versity but “on the strength of the records 
of these chemicals as preservatives when 
forced into wood under pressure, however, 
comparable results are not unlikely, if 
a similar penetration can be obtained with 
a brush.” 

Under the creosote method, throughly 
seasoned wood had to be used, and the 
posts had to be treated under pressure, or 
with heat. 
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Some Looks at 
Recent Books 


ESTHER C. GRAYSON 


THE GARDENER’S 
The Week-End Book of 
Literature, 


COMPANION 
His 
Humours, 
Enjoyments. Illustrated. 
By Miles Hadfield, E. A. 
Bunyard, Jason Hill, R. V. Giffard 
Wooley and Eric Fitch Daglish. Edited 
and illustrated by Miles Hadfield. E. 
P. Dutton ad 1G 
$2.00, 


Garden 
tory, Botany, 


Tasks 
624 pages. 


and 


Company, Ine., IN. 


Gardeners young and old must possess a 
copy of the “Gardener’s Companion.” Do 
“What ?— 
praising an English garden book so un- 
reservedly?” And to these mutterings | 
reiterate a firm and enthusiastic 

First of all, this volume is not essen- 


I hear my readers niuttering: 


“ves.” 


tially a “practical” garden book so that 
the differences in practice between the two 
eountries do not large. And 
then the editor and illustrator, Miles Had- 
field, has that peculiarly delightful humor 
which is distinetly English in 
(How strange it is that an American 
legend has grown up to the effect that the 
Britisher cannot see a joke.) Referring 
very modestly in the introduction to his 
illustrations, which are in fact excellent, 


Mr. Hadfield says: 


loom sO 


flavor. 


In these (drawings), while the 
objects and plants shown often have 
a real existence, the people and 
places, as in novels, are fictitious. It 
is perhaps rather daring nowadays 
to offer the -intelligent reader pic- 
tures which cannot be deseribed by 
anism. I fear, indeed, that my draw- 
ings are not even what is ealled 
‘modern’. My only excuse is that 
they, like the rest of the book, are 

Designed to captivate and charm 

Much rather than to cause alarm. 


The “Gardener’s Companion” would be 
a book of no mean size were it not wisely 
and handily printed on rice paper, or its 
equivalent. A Gardener’s Botany, a Die- 
tionary of Speecifie Plant Names, How 
Plants are Named, A Gardener’s Calendar 
and several chapters on birds and ani- 
mals in the garden are of special interest. 
There is also a splendid section illustrat- 
ing the various parts of plants. <A 
Garden Anthology chosen by the editor 
is the best thing of its kind I have seen. 
For some unknown reason most of these 
collections are as insipid as sweet lemon 


ade. Mr. Hadfield’s, on the contrary, 
is rich with humor as well as_ senti- 
ment and covers so many — subjeets 
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that the hortieultural writer or lecturer 
ean easily find the very quotation he is 
looking for on anv garden subject. And 
it is pleasant reading too for a leisure 
hour under the trees in the outdoor liv- 
ing-room. (Though somehow real garden- 
ers never have a single leisure hour.) 


WILDFLOWERS 
GHANIES. By 
Illustrated. pages. 
the author. Press of the 
ing Co., Oakland, Md. 


OF THE ALLE- 
Joseph E. Harned. 
Published by 
Sincell Print- 


675 


who do not al- 
Mr. Harned’s 


able wildflower book, now have the op- 


Eastern nature lovers 


ready possess a copy of 


portunity of spurchasing one of the new 
edition, recently published. This is more 
than a field book of wildlings. It is evi- 
dently the fruition of the author’s life- 
work. A note on the title page reads as 
follows: 


Being a Description of Their 
Character, Habits, Flowering Sea- 
son, and Loeation; A Concise Defini- 
tion of References to 
Medicinal Properties, Notations of 
the Insects that Assist in Their Fer- 
tilization; also Numerous’ Flower 
Legends, Historical References and 
a Fully Illustrated Key to the Most 
Important Diagnostic Characters of 
the Families Kepresented. A Cheek 
List of Ferns Oceurring in the Area 


is Appended. 


Colors, 


Even this lengthy subtitle does not tell 


the whole story, however, for there are 
in addition chapters on Plants of Un- 
usual Habits; Mimics, Fishing plants, 


ete.; an outline of Structural Botany; 
and several other features. 

The deseriptions and illustrations of 
the Alleghany wildlings are accurate and 
interesting and this feature naturally oe- 
cupies some 500 of the book’s 700 pages. 
The appended check list of ferns is of 
no value to the amateur since there are 
no descriptions, but one ean only feel 
that Mr. Harned is more than generous 
to add even a fern check list to a book 
already bursting with nature lore. Many 
accounts of flower legends, superstitions 
and medicinal properties are included 
and there is a good deal of poetry— 
quotations from Shakespeare and Her- 
rick; Longfellow and Bryant (and from 
some less famous and less gifted bards 
as well). A splendid list of floral inter- 
pretations, a glossary and an exhaustive 
index close the volume. Mr. Harned is to 
be congratulated on his unusual eontribu- 
tion to the literature of American wild- 
lings. 


AS ONE GARDENER TO ANOTHER. 
By Lucy M. Ellis. Frontispiece and 
chapter headings. 280 pages. Thos. 
Y. Crowell Co., N. Y. C. $2.50. 


In reviews of late J 
ing that 


have been boast- 


the “experience” garden book 


was on the way out, but “As One Gar- 
dener to Another” is the second of this 
genus to appear on my desk this month. 

Unlike Nothing a 
Year,” in tells of her 
Westchester 
now 


“Gardening On 
which a woman 
adventures in a_ single 
County under 


discussion is, one might say, the book of 


garden, the volume 
a “traveling” gardener. She has gardened 
extensively in the Pacifie Northwest, on 
the shores of the Great Lakes near Buf 
falo, in Connecticut and in Manhattan. 
This varied experience gives her a larger 
view which is helpful to 
She knows the 


her readers. 


comparative growing 
records of most garden plants in the sey 
eral and 
writes for a county-wide public. As she 
herself travels have 
been along the same lines of latitude and 
the differences she 
longitudinal. 

After introducing herself very grace 
fully in Chapter I, Luey Ellis titles Chap 
ter IT A Garden Which Runs Itself. And 
does any garden do that? Her answer 
is spring-flowering bulbs: Iris, Lilies and 
perennials, 


locations mentioned above, 


however, her 


says, 


notes are merely 


That is perhaps as good an 
answer as can be given, but is there any 
solution for this particular 
Chapters follow on all the 
biennials vs. 


problem ? 
usual 
perennials; color in 
the border; rock gardens; water gardens, 


sub 
jects: 


etc. But there are unysual chapters also. 
For instance, there is the one on Flowers 
for Market, telling of the author’s ex 
perience in selling her home-grown 
flowers when she lived in the West. Not 
only did she do an exeellent direet busi 
ness in bouquets for invalids, parties and 
weddings, but she sold extensively to 
florists also and became an agent for sale 
of the eut Daffodils from one of the great 
Oregon bulb farms. Night Gardens is a 
chapter to be dwelt on lovingly as is 
White Gardens and Perfume. Birds and 
Small Woodlands complete the volume. 
“As One Gardener to Another” is “differ 
ent” and worth reading. Its author must 
be a charming as well as an extremely 
competent person, 


GARDENING ENCYCLOPEDIA — by 


Richard = Sudell. Illustrated. 896 
pages. Charles Scribner's Sons, 
N.Y.C. $3.78. 

Another garden eneyclopedia! — Still 


they come receives 
Exeept for 
the fact that eneyclopedias take up so 
much room on the library shelves and 
that they are too heavy to use for eon 
stant while at work in the 
garden, there are few types of hortiecul- 


each 
welcome. 


and vet one 


its own special 


reference 


tural books more satisfying. 

It is stimulating to feel that one holds 
such a vast fund of information between 
two Then there is @ 
distinct fascination in comparing articles 
on a predetermined they 


With 


book eovers. too, 


subject as 
appear in several encyclopedias. 
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so many of these “omnibuses” flooding 
the market, the standard must neces- 
sarily be raised ever higher and higher 
until the diseriminating gardener will 
insist upon eneyclopedias in which—like 
the incomparable “Britannica” itself 
every article is written by a_ world- 
authority on the subject. This present 
volume is edited by Richard Sudell and 
the list of contributors includes many 
famous English authorities. 

There is an effort in this book to sup- 
ply adequate cultural information on the 
important flower families such as_ the 
Rose, the Chrysanthemum, the Carna- 
tion, ete., but such articles are by no 
means exhaustive. In fact in this 
reviewer's opinion, the new American 
outstripped even 
this new edition of Sudell’s work in this 
particular. 


encyclopedias — have 


A ealendar of activities for each month 
of the year is exeellent but based of 
course on practice in the English climate. 
The same may be said for the’ splendid 
propagation table and = other similar 
features. 

It would seem that the gardener who 
must content himself with a single 
eneyelopedia should choose an American 
compilation but he who ean afford to 
have several, will learn much and derive 
great enjoyment from the possession of 
Sudell’s work. Like several other Eng- 
lish books of this kind, the paper is 
poor and the print too small for com- 
fort. The many really good pen and ink 
illustrations lose much in reproduction 
because of the poor quality of the paper, 
but the numerous full-page photographie 
plates are excellent. 


FAMILIAR FLOWERS OF FIELD 
AND GARDEN—By IF. Schuyler Mat- 
hews. Illustrated by the author, 310 
pages. D. Appleton-Century  Co., 
N. Y. C. $2.50. 


A book must be good when it can be 
revised and republished three times and 
still find an eager public. “Familiar 
Flowers of Field and Garden” was pub- 
lished first in 1895 and was put out in 
new editions in 1901 and 1925; now a 
revised edition appears. Mr. Mathews 
who has been for many years a botanical 
illustrator and writer and who therefore 
is splendidly equipped to do this sort 
of book, points out in his foreword that 
the rules for botanical nomenclature 
established in Vienna in June, 1905, have 
been included in the present edition in 
an appended Systematical Index though 
the original flower names appear in the 
text. The purpose of the volume is 
evident in the closing paragraph of the 
foreword: 


“In a word, this book is intended 
to acquaint us with the fact, both in- 
teresting and helpful, that some of 
our garden species are still really 
erowing unhampered and wild in 
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far-away South Africa or some other 
unsuspected distant point quite inno- 
cent of the gardener’s toilsome cul- 
tivation 4 


Probably at the time the book was first 
published there was less of such knowl- 
edge than there is today for now we 
think so highly of species Tulips, Daf- 
fodils, ete., that we cannot get enough of 
them for our gardens. 

Mr. Mathews’ book is arranged by 
months, beginning with March and April 
and the flowers blooming during each. 
The plants are arranged in the order of 
their blossoming. The systematieal index 
also ine_udes species and varieties, family, 
color, locality, environment and time of 
bloom. 

The author lists and groups together 
the wildflowers and well-known cultivated 
garden flowers which are found growing 
wild somewhere in the world. Thus such 
favorites as the Tulip, the Chrysan- 
themum, the Daffodil and the Daylily in 
their wild species, appear cheek by jow] 
with the Cowslip, the Dandelion and the 
Daisy. Naturally a volume of this kind 
cannot cover everything but the most 
important families are there in their 
most prominent species. The profuse line 
drawings by the author are graceful, 
accurate and full of lively interest. The 
flower descriptions, too, are intimately 


personal and excellent for purposes of 


identification. 


IRIS CULTURE for Amateurs by R. E. 
S. Spender and L. F. Pesel.  Illus- 
trated. 151 pages. Chas. Scribner's 
Sons, N. Y. C. $2.50. 


This is an Engiish garden book by two 
amateur experts on Irises with a preface 
by G. L. Pilkington. 

It is an excellent modern treatment of 
the subject and the only criticisms to be 
found with it are these: 

(1) Its pages are haunted by the ghost 
of the great W. R. Dykes who wrote a 
“Handbook on Garden Irises” in 1924, 
“Genus Iris” in 1913 and “Irises” pre- 
sumably at an even earlier date. The 
preface opens with this information, and 
the authors, seem to feel that few pages 
of text are complete without one or more 
references to the findings of Mr. Dykes, 
his opinions, methods and so forth. After 
a time this becomes a bit monotonous. 
(2) As an English handbook this volume 
cannot be swallowed whole by the 
American Iris enthusiast. On page 26 
under the heading Unguicularis (Stylosa) 
the following statement appears: 


“This is our winter flower, par 
excellence, and once established, it 
will go on flowering from November 
to April almost without cessation.” 


Would this be true in a New York 
state garden for example? 
There are separate chapters on the 


various types of Lrises and their cultural 
requirements with lists of varieties; on 
division; diseases and pests; raising from 
seed; color classification and color plant- 
ing; and how to plan an Iris garden. 
The lengthy appendix contains an Iris 
calendar; description of the Iris garden 
at Court Leys; a list of plants suitable 
for grouping with Irises and a_biblio- 
graphy which freely acknowledges the 
assistance of American as well as Eng 
lish books on the subject. No one need 
fear th’s book as being too technical, yet 
it is entirely adequate, having been writ- 
ten by men who know their subject. The 
photographie illustrations are clear and 
illuminating. 


GREENHOUSE CULTURE FOR 
AMA TEURS, by Edith Gre y W hee l 
Illustrated. 163 pages. 


Charles Seribner’s Sons. N. Y.. $2.50. 


wright. 


As autumn approaches, our minds 
naturally turn to hothouse plants. Those 
fortunate enough to possess a green- 
house are full of plans for winter bloom. 
Those who wish to have a bit of glass, 
try to make budgets stretch to inelude 
at least a small house. Edith Grey Wheel 
wright’s new English book on the sub- 
ject is just the thing for these enthusi- 
asts. Works on amateur greenhouse 
culture are all too few, and adequate 
treatments of this phase of florieulture 
are therefore more than weleome. 


This author begins, quite rightly, with 
the house itself, diseussing building 
materials, construction, ventilation, heat- 
ing, care, ete. There are chapters on 
hard-wood and climbing plants; on 
plants for the cool house; greenhouse 
plants from seed; house diseases; bulbs 
and ferns. An appendix gives the ap- 
proximate cost of various types of 
houses—in pounds, shillings and pence! 


Among the hardwood plants, Acacias, 
Azaleas, Heaths and Fuchsias receive 
special attention. Geraniums, Chrysan- 
themums and succulents hold the spot- 
light in the eold house and Cinerarias. 
Primulas and Thunbergias, together 
with a few others are recommended for 
growing from seed. Among the bulbous 
plants recommended for the amateur’s 
greenhouse are Amaryllis, 
Nerines and Begonias. 


Crinums, 


The book is quite profusely illus- 
trated and many of the shots of house 
interiors in full bloom are inspiring 
indeed to the hothouse enthusiast. This 
is a more practical all-around work for 
the average amateur than “The Cool 
Greenhouse” by Sutton, reviewed in 
these pages some months ago; it 
covers more ground and is better suited 
to the use of the small home grower, 
though that book is a masterly presenta- 
tion of a limited phase of greenhouse 
culture. 
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Our Wild Orchids 


Their Cultivation in the Wild Flower Garden and in Pots 


DR. NORMAN C. YARIAN 


(This is the second article on Orchids 
for the garden and house. The first ap- 
peared last month.) 


WAS born and reared in the coun- 

try within easy access to the forests 

and my earliest recollections are 
closely associated with many happy 
hours spent with my parents and 
brother in search of wild flowers. In the 
ease of our native orchids their charm is 
so humanly irresistible that they are 
often uprooted from their natural beauty 
spots and moved to more or less unfavor- 
able locations where if they live at all 
they are likely to lose much of the beauty 
which they possessed when Mother 
Nature planted and cared for them. 
This unfortunate desire to possess them 
without first providing the proper con- 
ditions for their growth combined with 
the cutting off of our forests is rapidly 
causing their number to diminish and 
some of the rarer and choicest kinds have 
already disappeared from their accus- 
tomed haunts. And yet many of our 
native orchids do lend themselves to 
transplanting and thrive and multiply 
under their new surroundings. 


THE WILD FLOWER GARDEN 


The ideal spot into which to transplant 
any of our wild flowers is a “Wild 
Flower Garden” where they may have 





5 





Henry M. Mayer, photo 


many of the natural conditions of growth 
and the companionship of those other 
wild plants with which they were found 
growing and which lent additional charm 
to their own beauty. Nothing could be 
better than a tract ot forest, be it ever 
so small, which would provide the needed 
shade, moisture and leaf mold. But not 
everyone can provide such a favorable 
spot or its natural setting but many of 
these requisites can be achieved by a 
well thought out plan to follow nature’s 
example. 

With few exceptions, the soil best 
suited to the eulture of wild orchids is 
more or less acid in reaction. Leaf mold 
obtained from some forest where leaves 
have been decaying for years will largely 
supply the soil best suited to their needs. 
The addition of some granulated peat 
will add acidity and moisture holding 
quality and if the soil is inclined to be 
heavy, the addition of sand. The soil 
and pine needles from a forest of ever- 
greens will afford still greater acidity, 
when needed. 


SHADE, ETC. 


Nearly all wild orchids need partial 
shade, some dense shade, others even pre- 
ferring considerable sunlight. Appropri- 
ate shade may be obtained by such trees 
as the Apple, Pear, Elm and Oak but 
Maples are not so suitable because their 
roots grow near the surface and rob the 
soil of moisture and fertility. The shade 
of a nearby building might be utilized 
but more natural surroundings would be 
much better. Of course where they are 
being propagated in frames or beds the 
shade might be provided artificially. 
Incidentally, there is excellent oppor- 
tunity for some skillful plant lover to 
master the growing of wild orchids from 
seed, which as yet seemg to meet with 
defeat except when Mother Nature sows 
the seed at the feet of the parent plants. 

While some of the most beautiful wild 
orchids are found growing in bogs, yet 
when these same plants are moved to 
new locations, it is better to err upon 
the side of too dry a location rather 
than one which is always wet. It is 
noted that many of these bog loving kinds 
are often found growing upon slight 
elevations or hummocks in the bogs and 
not often with their roots entirely 


Left. The Pink Moccasin Flower 

(Cypripedium acaule) also known as 

Stemless Orchid. Requires a highly acid 
soil 





Henry M. Mayer, photo 


Grass Pink (Calopogon pulchellus) a 
bog loving wild orchid of delicate 
beauty. Can be flowered in a pot 


covered with water. More explicit diree- 
tions will be given under each species. 


MAKING AN ARTIFICIAL BOG 


An artificial bog can be made by 
excavating a foot to eighteen inches in 
some appropriate location where drain- 
age can be afforded at one end of the 
hog. A thin layer of cement and con- 
erete is then poured over the bottom of 
the excavation and slanted toward the 
lower end. Stones may be used to 
produce a naturalistie effect as the soil 
is added and occasional elevated hummocks 
provided as the filling is done. The soil 
may be partly muck, leaf mold, peat and 
sand. Water could be provided by the 
overflow from an adjacent lily pond or 
by an underground water pipe which 
could be arranged to discharge the small 
amount of water needed, being sure that 
the drainage is adequate by the whole 
bog sloping gently toward a lower level. 
The planting of the orchids may be made 
upon the hummocks and ferns and other 
bog plants (such as the Pitcher plants) 
will add the usual companionship of the 
bog-loving orehids. One person of whom 
I have read, provided the conditions for 
producing an artificial bog by sinking 
an old bath tub under ground and fill- 
ing it with the proper soil. No doubt 
the drain hole in the tub was allowed to 
remain open. Well made bogs when 
made a part of a naturalistie lily pool 
become objects of charm and afford un- 


limited possibilities for the growing of 
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moisture loving plants and ferns as well 
as some of the native orchids. 


WILD ORCHIDS BEST SUITED TO PLANTING 


The first which I would strongly 
recommend are Cypripedium pubescens, 
the Large Yellow Ladyslipper, and 
Cypripedium parviflorum, the Small Yel- 
low Ladyslipper. Both of these are beau- 
tiful and well worth growing in either 
the wild flower garden or even in a 
rock garden where partial shade and 
good soil ean be provided. The Small 
Yellow Ladyslipper is deliciously fra- 
grant, the large slightly so, if atall. Both 
are a bright golden yellow, the petals 
and sepals being more or less marked 


with brown. A most enchanting effect 
can be obtained by planting the two 


species in the same grouping and combin- 
ing with them the common Woodsia Fern 
which seems to give them just the right 
setting. They usvally multiply from 
year to year by growth of the rootstalks 
so that large groups often result from 
small plantings and when in bloom they 
compare well with many more preten- 
tious orchids. 

Another orchid which while not large 
nor showy possesses such charm and 
delicious fragrance as to cause one to 
almost bow down to it. I have been in 
the woods when its fragrance betrayed 
its shy presence before my eyes had 
located the plants. I am even now reeall- 
ing the thrill which this station of 
Orehis spectabilis gave me when I first 
discovered it by its odor. It is also 
called the Showy Orehis and the Purple- 
hooded Orchis, for the pink to mauve 
sepals and petals are all united into a 
hood over the white tongue shaped lip. 
It is not easily transplanted but is 
worthy of one’s best efforts to give it the 
needed rather deep shade, leaf mold and 
ordinary moisture of our forests. Pink 
Moceasin Flower or Cypripedium acaule 
is unquestionably one of our most beau- 
tiful Ladyslipper orchids and in some 
favored localities it occurs very plenti- 
fully so that it would seem in less danger 
of extinction than some. However, it is 
one of the most difficult to transplant 
and to establish so that it will live on and 
multiply. It must have a very acid soil 
and even though it be transplanted with 
a liberal quantity of the soil in which 
it is found growing, it often fails to 
grow and blossom more than two years 
and then disappears. That has been my 
own experience and that of many others 
but it thrives naturally in rather dry 
pine forests, the soil of which is quite 
acid due to the mulch of pine needles 
and this faet gives the clue as to pos- 
sible suecess with it. I have also seen 
it growing wild in locations where the 
soil was probably acid but in deciduous 
forests, and it is one of our orchids with 
which I most desire to succeed. Even 
though one may not have it longer than 
two years, it will well repay the plant- 


ing. 
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The Queen Slipper, Cypripedium 
reginae or spectabile is no doubt the most 
beautiful and showy of all our native 
Ladyslippers and a rival of many of the 
tropical orchids. 


While usually found growing luxuri- 
antly in moist bogs, it too may succeed 
in the wild flower garden under partial 
shade if given acid soil and considerable 
moisture, but it is best to err upon the 
side of dryness. In planting any of the 
Ladyslippers, be careful to only plant 
them deep enough to barely cover the 
crowns. 


I will only mention one more, although 
one might wish to try a number of others. 
Calypso borealis or bulbosa, better known 
as Hider of the North or Fairy Slipper 
although not as showy as the last men- 
tioned species, is certainly as beautiful. 
Morris and Ames, in their most interest- 
ing book upon “Our Wild Orchids” have 
the following to say about it; “John Muir, 
heroic figure among our New World 
naturalists, meeting it for the first time 
in the depths of a lonely swamp, shed 
tears of pure joy over its beauty.” They 
say further; “This marvel of beauty and 
design is surely one of Nature’s master- 
pieces. The extraordinary delicacy of the 
whole blossom, the miraculous blend of so 
many diversely gay colors, the structure 
of the lip, its multiplicity of detail and 
unique form, serve to create a thing of 
beauty unmatched in all the world of 
flowers.” 


WILD ORCHIDS NEEDING BOG CONDITIONS 


The following species, while they may 
be grown upon dryer soil, will probably 
thrive best in a bog: 

Rose Pogonia or Snake’s Mouth 
(Pogonia ophioglossoides) is a small but 
otherwise beautiful orchid which enjoys 
wet feet. It is best planted two inches 
deep. 

Grass Pink (Calopogon pulchellus) is 
another dainty companion to the above 
and well worth planting. It possesses 
one of the cleverest devices to insure that 
the insect visiting it shall not partake of 
its honey without carrying away the 
pollen to the next flower. 

Arethusa bulbosa_ resembles quite 
closely Rose Pogonia and although small, 
will make a desirable addition to the bog 
garden. 

Some of the MHabenarias or Tall 
Fringed Orchids and some without fringe 
are beautiful and can be grown in the 


bog. I mention only a few. Habenaria 
fimbriata is one of the most beautiful. 


H. psyehodes is very much like it but 
smaller. The Tall Leafy Green, H. hyper- 
borea and Tall Leafy White, H. dilatata, 
are found together and often as far north 
as Labrador and Iceland. The H. dila- 
tata is pure white and is said to be the 
most fragrant of all orchids, so fragrant 
that I seemed never to get enough of its 
delicious clove odor. 


The one Ladyslipper most at home in 
the bogs and the most beautiful of all 
is The Queen Slipper, Cypripedium 
reginae or spectabile and you will surely 
wish to plant it quite freely. It will do 
best elevated upon a hummock where it 
will not be .too wet. Merely cover the 
erown with soil but protect for the 
winter with leaves, and that advice is 
good for all of the plantings. 


NATIVE ORCHIDS AS POT PLANTS 


Perhaps the most fascinating way of 
all in which to enjoy our native orchids 
is as pot plants. I have thus flowered 
a number of native species and it permits 
of enjoying and studying them at close 
range and too one may have them in 
advance of their usual blooming time. 
The roots should be obtained in the Fall, 
potted in good garden soil, leaf mold, 
peat and a little sand, using pots of 
sufficient size to prevent crowding. The 
pots are then placed in a pit or open 
coldframe, covered with leaves and allow- 
ed considerable cold. They should not be 
allowed to become dry nor should water 
stand in the pit. Toward spring they 
may be brought in to the cellar or other 
cool place to thaw out and may then be 
gradually brought into more warmth as 
they show signs of growth, but not at 
once into living room temperature, the 
process being much the same as for Hya- 
einths, Tulips and other Dutch bulbs. 
The eool greenhouse would be ideal for 
flowering them. If they are thus han- 
dled I am sure you will be delighted with 
their bloom and will enjoy native orchids 
as vou never enjoyed them before. After 
flowering they should be given the best 
conditions possible for further growth 
and while they might thus flower the 
next year, it is best to plant them in 
the wild flower garden in the spring so 
they may become established for future 
blooming under natural conditions. 

The following are especially desirable 
for pot culture: Cypripediums acaule, 
spectabile, pubescens, parviflorum; Orchis 
spectabilis; Habenaria fimbriata and 
psychodes are less promising but may 
be thus grown; Calopogon pulchellus, 
and Calvpso bulbosa; and no doubt many 
others might sueceed with careful han 
dling. 

The Rattlesnake Plantains or Epipae 
tus species are often used in terrariums 
because of their beautiful white veined 
leaves and the curious Adam and Eve 
Orchid is also grown in this way. 

Every effort should be made to pre- 
serve the stations of wild orchids from 
extinction and I cannot too strongly urge 
that you purchase the roots which you 
plant rather than dig them from some 
spot where they are even now almost 
extinct. They should be inereased in 
number by every method possible and 
naturalized in our public parks where 
they will be protected from despoiling 
by the thoughtless. Let us ail help in 
this effort to save our native orchids. 
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What Can be Done in Autumn 


MATTIE ABNEY HARTz0G 
TTCHE Spring garden should be prepared 
in the Fall when the gardener has more 
time for preparation and careful planting, 
and everything done then is that much 
gained for the following Spring. If you 
make a list of things growing in your gar- 
aen or things which you intend to grow 
there a number will be noticed are early 
starters. In this. group you have the 
things which should be set out in Autumn. 
other things may be planted in the Fall or 
transplanted then with better results than 
any other time. But Autumn planting 
ought to be done early enough for the 
plants to established before the 
sround freezes. Do not transplant when 
the soil is wet—if earth sticks to the spade, 


become 


wait. Have hole large enough to receive 
roots without crowding, water, and press 


the earth about Soil cannot be too 
firm at roots but must be kept loose at top. 
Plants need room to develop so should be 
set far enough apart. 

Bulbs must be planted in the 


roots: 


Fall for 


early Spring blooming. All bulbs like a 
mellow, rich, well-drained soil. But fresh 
manure coming in contact with bulbs is 


injurious. 
is to cover 


A safe general rule in planting 

them one and one-half times 
their own depth. If planting is shallow 
the action of frost will “heave” some of 
the bulbs. 

Peonies are planted in late Summer or 
Fall. They do not like too deep planting: 
the crown about two inches below. the 
surface. If transplanting, do not put them 
in soil where Peonies have been growing— 
add new soil or set in a new place, 

Plant Oriental Poppies only in 
Summer or Autumn, during the dormant 
period, in a permanent location. The Fall- 
planted roots will send tap roots deep by 
Spring. 

Autumn is a good time to plant Shrubs 
in the South, and many can be put out 
successfully in other sections then, for 
most plants do best if moved during dorm- 
ant season. When planted at this time 
they get the benefit of the early Spring 
months in which to make roots before 
hot weather sets in. It is well to tie a 
piece of tape on the Southern side of the 
plant before moving, then when replant- 
ing place in the same relation to the sun 
it formerly had. If you forget the tape 
you can generally go by its leaves—the 
leaf face is turned to the South the back 
to the North. Shrubs can be had ever- 
green, blooming, or bearing berries, every 
month of the year and require so little 
attention they are sometimes referred to 
as a “lazy man” garden. 

Evergreens can be set out during the 
Autumn months. Wait until new growth 
has hardened and plant with ball of 
earth. Leave a depression for water. 

The best time tor planting or dividing 
and transplanting Bearded Tris is imme- 
diately after flowering but they are also 
pianted in Autumn. Do not put deep— 
the rhizomes should only just be covered 
with earth. The leaves of Iris shou'd not 
be cut until after they have turned brown, 
then they can be taken off. Set out  bul- 
bous Iris in Autumn—Duteh, Spanish, 
iEnglish, Siberian. 

Better success is had with Fall or Win- 
ter planting of Roses in the South, than 
Spring planting. Roots begin to take hold 
early in Spring and the plants will be 
ready to bloom early. 

Nature plants seed in Autumn and it is 
advantageous, in many localities, to follow 
her example and sow seed of hardy an- 
nuals, as Larkspur, Cornflower, Marigold, 
ete. Autumn is a delightful 
work out-of-doors. 


late 


season for 
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Ingenuity for Winter Bouquets 


MARIAN CUTHBERT WALKER 


Now, when the garden is still full of growing plants, is the time to gather 


what may be suitable for saving for Winter decoration of the home indoors 


(See illustration on Front Cover) 


WINTER bouquet need not be just 
a handful of dried flowers jammed 
in a with a “Now, that’s 
taken care of!” gesture. Instead it ean 
be an arrangement to fit the color scheme 


Vase 


of a certain room, to grace a sunparlor 
welcome 
Nor, in 


hearthstone, or to call out a 
from a storm porch enclosure. 
fact, even if it is beautiful, does it need 
to stay the same throughout the winter 
months, while getting more drab daily. 

If we call upon our imagination this 
dried material with 
beauty, either together or in combina- 
tion for a time with autumn 
when they are wearing their brightest 
Even in the midst of snow small 
sprays of preferably the 
misty growth of Pines, or graceful Hem- 
locks may be combined with dried 
material, and small freshly picked ever- 
vreen cones added as points of interest. 
It is however on these dried flowers and 
fruits of summer that we must depend 
for the nucleus of winter arrangements. 
When picked at their prime, dried, and 
laid away from the dust, until they are 
needed, they can be a real treasure store 
from which to draw throughout the sea- 
son. By constantly shifting them about 


may be used great 


leaves 


« lors. 


evergreens, 


into different colored containers, or in 
various combinations among themselves, 
or by using new available outdoor 


material, as suggested, we ean avoid that 
finalitv of arrangement which has been 


I think, their only annoying feature. 
The very fact that competitive classes 


were offered in the large Spring flower 
shows for both “shadow pictures” and 


“dried material eombined with living 
things” in an argument for the artistic 


seope of winter bouquets. After all, 
were not those shadow pictures merely 
studies in beavtiful lines, irrespective of 
color? And doesn’t a great deal of 
dried material, especially the bold 
structure of tall seed pods or decorative 
grasses, offer the same opportunity? 
When viewed as a real flower arrange- 
ment, then, the Winter bouquet gives up 
all claim to the dye dip, or metallic 


paint, and takes to itself no bizarre 
figures of brilliantly colored birds or 
butterflies. It stands on its own merits 


of perfected maturity of growth and 
desion in arrangement. It is for the 
garden lover to nose out the very finest 
of cultivated and wild mater‘al for its 
makings. Lately, in browsing through 
nurseries IT have been amazed at the new 
varieties of those old favorites which we 
have been using for Winter decorations. 


These add the piquancy of the unusual 
and as a matter of fact, are generally 
superior to old offerings. Some are old 
fashioned annuals finding their way back 
again. Others, like. Echinops exaltatus, 
with lower and more slender build than 
the well known Eechinops ritro (Globe- 
thistle) is certainly more suited to the 
perennial garden because of its strueture. 
Its brighter blue flower heads, when cut 
just before ripening, are . 

tive. Another blue, thistle-like head is 
the Sea-holly (Eryngium  amethy- 
stinum). The Teasel which we know by 
the fuller’s teasel of the field, with 
elongated barbed heads, is available now 
in seed blends, listed as Dipsacus Mixed 
which offer unusual shapes in gradations 
of blue to lilae colorings. Physalis, too, 
know best in the Chinese 
Lantern (P. francheti), ean be bought 
in species with cream colored instead of 
while the Blackberry-lily 
dwart 


very decora- 


which we 


orange pods, 
(Belameanda) offers a 
with a more subtle color that makes it 
harmonious in order plantings. These 
Blackberry-lilies make striking combina 
tions, when their black seed clusters are 
used against Artemesia Silver King, in 
a cool gray tontainer. 

In fact these big seed pods are valu- 
able as contrast to the more delicate 
growth of feathery grasses, or flower 
sprays like Gypsophila or Statice, and 
supply to the dried bouquet the same 
arresting point of interest that a 
strongly colored flower does in a living 
arrangement. Baptisia and Poppy seed, 
giant Cattails, the glistening seed pods 
of Honesty (Lunaria), all have this same 
value in combination with other material. 
The simple beauty of tone and structure 
of seed pods from such handsome trees 
as Cedrela sinensis, and the Paulownia 
tree need only the warm tones of some 
small pottery, or copper container to 
make them a perfect decoration for a 
fine old table. 

An interesting addition to the softer 
outlines and colorings of the so-called 
“Everlastings” is Celosia spicata, a nar- 
row steepled, pink member of the Wool- 
flowers. Gomphrena (Globe Amaranth), 
with Acroclinium, Rhodanthe, and Heli- 
ehrysums (Strawflowers) are familiar to 
all of us, while Statice is popular in both 
the annual and perennial forms. Sea 
Lavender and misty Polygonella may be 
gathered along the seashore and provide 
the same airy quality. Yet to depend 
on such beautiful but delicate material 
altogether for Winter arrangements is 


cousin 
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very much like using only Sweet Peas 


for bouquets. 

Why not use purple and red seed pods 
for a flash of brilliant color? They will 
show a greater intensity of tone, too, 
when arranged in harmoniously colored 
containers. Deep blue and orange pot- 
tery, bronzes and copper, glistening 
blacks with their high points of light 
are handsome for these. Simplicity of 
line and freedom from apphed decora- 
tion are important in containers for sueh 
material. Many of these still fleshy 
fruits can be kept at their prime for a 
long while if placed in water. The 
garden will supply interesting branches 
of Regel’s Privet, heavy with purple 
berries, and the gay red harvest of Fire- 
thorn (Pyracantha). Bittersweet, in both 
the American and imported species, will 
be sure to bloom and hang orange seeds 
in Fall if it is nursery grown, and guar- 
anteed to bear. Many of the climbing 
Roses that have not required strict prun- 
ing will be bright with haws while the 
Rugosa and species like R. pomifera 
will bear seeds of great size. Bush 
Euonymus, both wild and_ cultivated, 
will swing fascinating searlet pods while 
Black Alder will hug its red berries close 
to its stems. Indian Currant, and 
the Beauty Berry (Callicarpa purpurea) 
keep well, but Snowberry seems to 
deteriorate quickly. Bayberry with its 
aromatic waxy covered berries makes a 
seasonal arrangement for Christmas 
when combined with native Holly. How- 
ever, as Holly is on the conservation list 
of wild material we must either grow 
our own trees, as is possible from nurs- 
ery stock guaranteed to bear, or substi- 
tute other red berries. 

As for ornamental grasses we may 
pick them to our heart’s content by the 
roadside or raise others in our gardens, 
either as perennials of tall and striking 
beauty, or as those amusing little varie- 
ties like Quaking Grass, Job’s Tears, 
and Hare’s-tail 
are most effective in dusky brown, deep 
containers, with nothing to distraet 
from their cream to dark tan outlines. 


- 
grass. These grasses 


Top. An orange and olive green piece of 
old pottery repeats the colorings of gigantic 
seed pods of these Chinese Lanterns and 
the olive leaves of Job’s-tears, with fruit 
cut before it is ripe. A bold and colorful 
effect for den or stairway landing 


Right. A purposely uneven balance has 

been achieved in this combination of purple 

Beautyberry, Babysbreath and rich brown 

Cai-tail in a honey colored jug. Suitable 
for a position on the floor 


Turn now to the illustration on our front 

cover of the magazine this month. This 

delicate harmony of cream paint and deep 

rose makes a suitable mantle decoration. 

Straw flowers, wild Polygonella and the 

steeple-fformed Celosia spicata in a low 
white container 


Herman G. Cuthbert, photos 
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A Picturesque Weeping Tree 
WEEPING MOUNTAIN ASH 


HERE is much conservatism in the 
matter of using so-called weeping trees 
in lawn planting, and properly so. The 
graceful kinds like the Weeping Wil.ow 
and the Weeping Cut-leaf Birch have many 
followers, but even these ornamental types 
may seem quite out of place in some sur- 
roundings. Another type is the grotesque 
and perhaps artistic form like Weeping 
Koster Blue Spruce and Weeping Beech. 
Unless carefully located they are subjects 
of ridicule, and the landscape scene is 
marred by their presence. Still another 


form are the grafted, tree-form plants 
like Catalpa bungei, Weeping Mulberry, 


and Camperdown Elm. Occasionally these 
are striking and points of 
emphasis, but more often stupid and cheap 
looking. 


satisfactory 


A little-known weeping plant, though 
not new, is the Weeping Mountain Ash, 
which is pictured (left top). 
Opinions will differ, but many have looked 
at this particular plant with great inter- 
est and pleasure. The angular growth 
gives it a distinctive aspect; the down- 
ward pronounced and 
sharp. Then the familiar pinnate or fern- 
like foliage of the Mountain Ash gives it 
a higher quality than, say, the heavy 
leaves of Catalpa bungei. Added charms 
are the pleasing clusters of white flowers, 
followed by the usual orange-red berries. 
The tree is, of course, not free from the 
tribulations that beset all Mountain Ash, 
such as scale, Japanese beetles, and bor- 
ers. But a small tree like this is always 
easy to reach and treat, and a little 
nursing occasionally bring it 
into the circle of familiarity. The Weep- 
ing Mountain Ash ean com- 
mended to those who plant with good judg- 
ment.—S. MENDELSON MEEHAN, ( Penna.) 


herewith 


growths are so 


serves to 


surely be 


Ivy Grows in Water 


HE accompanying picture, left center, 
should satisfy a recent inquirer, Paul 
C. Raymond (Ill.) as to the possibility 
of keeping Ivy alive in a metal con 
tainer. Here it is growing in a_water- 
tight copper box and it has been there 
for a vear.—W. H. EVANS, (Penna.) 


Least of the Daffodils 
NARCISSUS SCABERULUS 


HE smallest Daffodil yet found, Nar- 
cissus scaberulus, came to America last 
season from the one little valley in Portu- 
gal where it has been discovered. It has 
had its first blooming in the Pacific 
Northwest, the tiny, cheerful yellow jon- 
quil flowers appearing in March, and last- 
ing into April. 

Larger bulbs bore clusters of two or 
three flowers, smaller ones had only one 
flower to a stalk. The bright yellow, shal- 
low cupped flower has a long shank, or 
floral tube, but its round, starry perianth 
is but a fraction of an inch across. One 
little blossom of average size fitted exactly 
on the circle of the (feminine) garden- 
er’s: thumbnail. 

Being so new and precious, the flower 


Little Items of |]. 


Contributions from THE 


Was not entrusted to the outdoor garden, 
but was given the protection of a cold- 
frame with the sash closed during cold 
weather. It was a prudent precaution, as 
1936-37 was a very cold winter for the 
northwest coast, and some freezing dam- 
age was reported. The boxes in which 
tnese bulbs were grown froze in the cold 
frame, to a depth of two inches, but the 
bulbs were uninjured, being planted three 
or more inches deep. This fall it is 
planned to plant some of them in pots, 
anu when freezing danger is over, these 
will be sunk in the rock garden, to let 
the flowers appear in appropriate sur- 
roundings. It lime, but half 
sharp sand, and half leaf mold or light 
rich loam. 

The flowers look best if planted where 
they can be seen at about the level of the 
eye. So in the case of potted specimens 
in the cool conservatory, a high shelf is 
the place. In the rock garden, an ele- 
vated nook with some small and dainty 
alpines would be the most effective place 
to see this tiny Portugese —DREW SHERRARD, 
(Oregon ) 


needs no 


The Largest White Oak 


FEW months ago THE FLOWER GROWER 
4 presented a _ picture of a _ large 
White Oak in Maryland and the question 
was asked, “Does anyone know a _ larger 
tree?” 

We think New Jersey has the largest 
White Oak in the United States. It 
measures 25 ft. 10 inches in circumference 
at 41% ft. from the ground. The accom- 
panying photograph was taken in the Fall 
of 1935. 

It is unfortunate we do not have a 
picture with the leaves on the tree but 
this shows the outline of the trunk very 
clearly. The photograph was made by 
Wm. E. Rhoads, Moorestown, New Jersey, 
and he has his arms stretched out to vive 
some scale. 

In the preface to ‘Penn's Woods” by 
Edward E. Wildman, director of Science 
Education in Philadelphia Public Schools, 
says, in the preface by Chas. F. Jenkins: 
“It was an inspiration when Edward E. 
Wildman conceived the idea of finding 
ana listing those monarchs of the forest 
and grove which, still growing lustily, 
were here when William Penn first reached 
these shores in October of 1682 and were 
thus part of Penn’s Woods.” 

The locating and listing of these trees 
was sponsored by the Mayor of Philadel 
phia to fittingly commemorate the 250th 
anniversary of Penn’s landing. Over 700 
trees were located in the vicinity of Phila 
delphia, in Pennsylvania, New Jersey. 
Delaware and Maryland and more than 
half are supposed to be over 250 years old. 

At first it was thought that the White 
Oak, Buttonwood and Hemlock were the 
only ones of our native trees that reach 
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age but the list of survivors shows 

37 species; among them, White and Red 
cedar, Black walnut, Hickory, Tulip, Pop 
lar, Sweet Gum, Black and Red Cherry, 
Holly, Sugar and Red Maple, Dogwood 
and many kinds of Oaks. TS 

A very old specimen of the Sourwool ii fa se 
has been reported in Westmoreland County. Pi LS he. Pe ~ = las: z 
Pennsylvania. This is perhaps the most a . ay — 
interesting specimen on our list. 
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The great majority of the trees recorded 
are White Oaks. 

It is unfortunate that this one at Jacobs 
town was not reported at the time to be 
included in Dr. Wildman’s book.—(Miss) 
SARAH B. LEEps, (N. J.) 


A Rose Basket 


pe response to the suggestion made _ by 
the Editor, I am sending you some 
photographs of my garden here at Scran- 
ton. I hope you enjoy them. 

If there were some way by which the 
public at large could learn to know what 
can be done in a city lot backyard I feel 
we would have more gardens but it seems 
impossible as the majority of the people 
do not read any gardening literature; 
therefore we have nu way of showing them 
what they might have. 

My living growing basket of Dorothy 
Perkins Rose was made of two-year plants 
when set out. It is the only group that I 
have ever seen trained as a basket. 





Before buying this present home, there 
was not a blade of grass on the lot and I 
still have two or three Rose bushes left 
from my first purchase of half a dozen 
close to forty years ago.—J. P. DoNoHOoE, 
( Pa.) 


Trillium in Canada 


HIS picture of the large white Tril- 

lium (Trillium grandiflorum) is from 
tne garden of Mr. D. D. MeTavish, B. C. 
It has lately been voted the Provincial 
Flower of Ontario, Canada. It is one of 
our loveliest wild flowers here in the 
United States and needs legal protection 
as well as intelligence on the part of our 
people. When the blossom is picked the 
three leaves, which give it the name Tril- 
lium, are also gathered and the bulb is 
left in the ground with only a partial 
chance for its life, as bulbs need some 
leaves to remain until they ripen, for the 
development of the bulb. If the blossom 
were picked with its short stem, above the 
leaves, only its seeds would be lost, but 
unfortunately, the stem is not long enough 
to be of any use for a cut flower, so the 
bulb is sacrificed for a blossom that wilts 
ali too soon. Admire it growing and take 
home only the memory of. its beauty. It 
can also be grown easily in one’s garden.— 


mr. 2 (2. 2) 
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Facts, Fakes and Philosophies 


HE origin of the word toadstool is 

open to many speculations, of which 
two seem most plausible: name-y, (1) 
that the first syllable is derived trom 
the old Saxon word dod or the old High 
German word tod meaning death, the 
pant, therefore, being death’s tooi; and, 
(2) what may seem as a sort of corollary, 
that the division of the word into syl- 
lables is not toad-stool but toad’s-tool. 
Each of these two theories is buttrcsse/ 
by abundant superstition and seeming 
fact. 

In the first case, if tradition is to be 
believed, the toadstool, being an epi- 
curean delicacy, was anciently used as a 
vehicle for administering poison to hated 
or inconvenient persons. Hence it came 
to be dreaded as Death’s agent or tool, 
a reputation which, having been trans- 
ferred to it from the poison, still clutches 
a few species and hangs in hazy myster, 
over all, even the best known toadstoo’, 
the common mushroom. 

In the second case the derivation is 
blended with superstitions transferred 
to it from the. innocent toad who has 
staggered under them for centuries. The 
poor brute which Lyly in his HKuphues 
calls “the foule toade” and Shakespeare 
speaks of as “ug'y and venomous (As 
You Like It, II, 1, 13) was regarded as 
particu'arly poisonous; and since he was 
often found in cool, rather damp places 
such as are favorab'e to fungous growths, 
and also because both toads and toad- 


stools appear during the might from 
nobody knew where, therefore these 


vrowths must be lethal, if not of them- 
selves then because the toad, unable to 
reach his victim in any other way, would 
naturally choose them as his vehictes and 
thus hope to reach lis quarry. 

But those were the days when man 
considered his own saliva poisonous, par- 
ticularly to toads, lizards, snakes, and 


scorplons, for 


“Let him but fasting spit upon a toad 
And presently it bursts and = dies.” 


(A Very Woman, III, i.) 


Ilnve you ever observed this pho- 
nomenon? Anybody you know of? If 
not then probably neither of you has 
fasted long enough! If so, present the 
proof! But in the absence of proof the 
question arises: Has human saliva lost its 
noxiousness?. Has the toad 


immune? 


become 
And, was saliva ever toxie? 
If the first question be answered nega- 
tively then proof must be produced that 
toads do suecumb: if affirmatively, then 
man can congratulate himse'f upon hav- 
ing stepped out of the ranks of venomous 
creatures ! If the toad has become 
immune to the effeets of saliva then 
some selentist Ceserves a medal for prov- 
ing him so! Should these questions elicit 
no evidenee of an incriminating nature, 
what ground is there for supposing that 
human saliva was ever poisonous? 
Similarly, the questions may be asked: 
If the toad was ever harmless ean he 
not be proved so now? He has been! 
Years ago the Massachusetts Agricul- 
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tural Experiment Station issued a popu- 
‘ar bul'etin that cleared him of all oblo- 
quy. The other questions need not be 
repeated. Therefore, no superstition that 
the toad ever staggered under can just y 
be transferred to the toadstool supposedly 
named after him. Popular’ enlighten- 
ment is proving this. 
“Bob White!’ A whistle clear and shrill 
Re-echoces faint from rock and hill 
Where all is steeped in autumn haze 
Of lemon, ruby. dreamy g7eys— 
On trembling leaves and shaly till. 
Its sudden sound impels the rill, ; 
Whose music for the nonce grows still 
To ask the news where Robert strays. 
“Bob White!” 
It calls again. The babbling kill. . 
Deep fringed with virgin’s bower frill 
And woodbine in September blaze, 
No long r in its course delays 
To learn the news. It never will, 
Bob White. 


HE steaming of a potato is one of 
the great achievements of culinary 
art; but when it is set before you, how 
flesh and spirit exalt! A modest palate 
will find more than simple comfort in 
your boiled potato of every day, as 
served in the deeent household. New or 
old, it is beyond challenge delectable. 
Try to think that ecivi'ized nations exist 
to whom this food is unknown—nay, 
who speak of it, on hearsay, with con- 
tempt! Such ecrities, little as they sus- 
nect it, never ate a potato in their lives. 
What they have swallowed under that 
name was the vegetable with all its 
exquisite characteristies vulgarized or 
destroyed. Picture the “ball of flour” 
(as old-fashione! housewives eéall it) 
Iving in the dish, diffusing the softest, 
subtlest aroma, ready to crumble, al’ but 
to me't, as soon as it is touched; reca’l 
its gust and after-gust; blending so con- 
summate'y with that of the joint, hot or 
cold. Then think of the same potato 
cooked in any other way, and what sad- 
ness will come upon you! GEORGE Gtss- 
Ing, “The Private Papers of Henry 

Rvecroft.” 

The sun swings low his orb in southern skies: 
Across the fallow lands and woodland wavs. 
Enfeebled, shine his weak diminished ravs, 

Where the west wind a tireless couvier flies. 

Now from old furrowed fields and meads arise 
The birds that often through the summer 

days 
Lent sweet enchantment with their airy lays. 
And southward hasten, uttering plaintive cries ; 


From swaying branches as they take their 
flight, 

The last red leaves are shaken, drifting down. 

To join their fellows in their aimless quest : 
And nought remains of all that dear delig)t. 

Save a faint fragrance, or, among the brown 

And latless boughs, a lonely, empty nest. 

ALONZO RICE, 
“The Sun Swings Low IHis Orb.” 


cy HEN TI see eut lilies tossed into 

garbage cans while stil! in good 
condition I wonder if it’s worth while 
for us to grow them!” The speaker is 
a man who imports Lily bulbs by the 
hundred thousand from Japan. “If these 
people on'y knew,” he continued, “the 
necessary skill, the work, the time, the 
risk and the cost necessary to produce 
a bulb ...! Why. our bulbs for sales in 
1940 are already being grown! Let me 
tell vou how they are produced. In a 


field of Lilies when we find a_ plant 
superior to all the others we mark it 
and when it is mature dig it separately 
and handle it with special care. At the 
proper time we carefully separate manv 
of the bulb seales and make a little 
wound at the base of each one. These 
we plant in a coldframe and take care 
that they do not get too dry or too wet 
and that no weeds grow. Maybe six 
months, maybe a year, depending on the 
kind, we dig and sift the soil and find. 
not seales but tiny bulbs, the largest of 
which may be a half inch in diameter. 
They are sorted as to size, replanted in 
another coldframe and grown another 
season. They are then dug, again sorted 
according to size, planted again, but this 
time in the field where they are grown 
for still another season, dug again, sorted 
and the largest shipped to us here. The 
small ones are grown yet another year. 

On ship and train and in store the 
bulbs must be kept at a temperature of 
about 40 degrees to prevent both freez- 
ing and sprouting and thus being ruined. 
The greenhouseman then gets them, 
plants, grows and forces them during 
four to six months and then meets the 
competition of the market. Yet the final 
buyer gets tired of them in a couple of 
days and throws them out! “Now, I 
ask you, is all that skill, work, expense 
and risk worth while?” 


M ANY people make the mistake of 
thinking that autumn marks the 
end of the garden year. Autumn is only 
the garden’s ultimate perfection, and the 
ultimate perfection of a thing, as the 
phi'osopher has said, is that it is the 
beginning of something new.—RICHARD- 
son Wricut, “Truly Rural.” 
© suns and skies and clouds of June 
and flowers of June together, 


Ye cannot rival for one hour 
October’s bright blue weather: 


When all the lovely wayside things 
Their white-winged seeds are sowing 
And in the fields still green and fair, 
Late aftermaths are growing. 
HELYN Hentr Jackson 
“October’s Bright Blue Weather.” 


FTER a certain garden elub meet- 

ing several members were discussing 
the talk of a visiting lecturer when one 
of the party remarked, “I don’t see what 
she meant by ‘plants with sex appeal,’ 
how can a garden have sex appeal?” 
The others prometly chimed in with 
suggestions—Ladies-tresses, | Ladies-ear- 
drops, Ladies-mantle, Ladies-smock, Lady- 
slipper, Ladies-garters, | Bachelor-but- 
tons, Love-in-a-mist, Bridal-wreath, 
Dutchmans-breeches, Poppies, Babys- 
breath and Boys-and-girls. 

In case you should want such a garden 
here is a sequencially arranged list of 
the above plants: Spiranthes spp., Fuch- 
sia (short-flowered varieties), Alehemilla 
vulgaris, Cardamine pratensis, Cyprepe- 
dium spp., Phalaris arundinaceea picta, 
Centaurea eyanus (also  Ranuneulus 
repens), Dicentra  cueu'laria, Papaver 
spp., Gypsophila spp., Diecentra eueul- 
laria. 
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Mulch Rhododendrons. 

Plant Spring flowering bulbs. 

Take Waterlilies into the cellar. 

Bank coldframes 
or leaves and earth. 


with manure, straw 
Rake fallen leaves behind and among 
shrubs or save for mulching. 
Water evergreens and all newly trans- 
planted shrubs, trees and hardy peren- 
nials. 


Dig, dry and store tender bulbs and 
tubers—Dahlias, Gladiolus, Tuberoses, 
Tritomas, Cannas, Begonias, Galtonias, 
Montbretias, and such like. 

Continue to mow the lawn until cold 
weather stops growth of the grass. This 
will save work in Spring as there will 
then be no long, dead grass to rake up. 

Sow seeds of hardy flowers for earliest 
blooming next spring. Cover lightly with 
sifted, well decayed manure or peat moss 
as protection against heaving. Among 
the plants to use in. this way are: 
Sweet Alyssum, Calendula, Snapdragon, 
Morning-glory, Candytuft, Sweet Pea, 
Poppy, Petunia and Cornflower. 

Protect Tulip, Croeus and _ various 
other bulbs against attacks of mice by 
dipping them in ereosote and drying 
them before planting. If you have al- 


ready planted them or if they have 
been left in the bed from last year, 
stir the soil surface and spray the 
ground liberally with creosote. This 


will repel the creatures. 

Begonias are good to use in rather 
dark rooms and halls; some varieties will 
thrive without a ray of direct sunlight, 
but will be much more satisfaetory if 
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given an occasional change to a sunny 
window. The Tuberous Begonia is par- 
ticularly brilliant and easy to grow in 
pots. 

Spray the ground where Roses, Holly- 
hoeks, Delphinium, Asparagus and other 
shrubs and perennials have grown dur- 
ing the »ast summer, but wait until 
after the leaves have fallen. First burn 
the leaves then use a saturated solution 
of copperas (sulphate of iron). This 
will kill the spores of plant diseases. 
It will not hurt the stems of dormant 
plants, but must not be used on foliage. 

Dig the beds where annuals have been 
growing to help destroy hibernating in- 
sects. Leave the soil just as turned up 
by the spade. This will not only make 
destruction more certain but will make 
for better condition of the soil in Spring. 

Dwarf Nasturtiums transplanted from 
the garden into flower-pots and given 
plenty of time to become established 
before being removed to the house will 
be highly decorative for many weeks in 
the living room or the hall. 

Catnip plants dug and potted during 
October and taken to the house when 
well established will furnish a _ winter’s 
supply for puss, provided it is kept pro- 
tected from attack! A wire screen is 
necessary or the plants will be eaten 
to the ground. By eutting the stems 
above leaf joints while succulent, new 
stems may be developed. In Spring the 
plants may be set in the outdoor garden. 

Write Gladiolus names on copper- 
wired labels and fasten to the bottoms 
of paper sacks. Also write the names 
on 12-inch garden labels and place in 
the bags. As the bulbs are being dug 


eut their stems shyrt, put them in their 
proper sacks and store in a dry, frost- 
proof room. After curing, clean them, 
replace them in their sacks ready for 
planting. When first dug scatter tobacco 
dust or naphthalene flakes among them 
to kill thrips. 

Make Leaf mold easily thus: Build 
a bin say 6 feet square and 4 feet deep, 
using rough boards, preferably with one 
end loose so the mold may be easily re- 
moved. Fill with fallen leaves and good 
soil or fine sand in 12 and 2 ineh layers 
alternating until the bin is full, wetting 
each layer of leaves. If the bin is open 
to the sky so it will catch rain and snow 
decay will be rapid. 

Avoid mulching bulbs until after the 
ground has frozen hard and Winter is 
close at hand. If you muleh while the 
ground is soft, mice may burrow down 
and eat the bulbs. 

Hyacinths: Exhibition size are best 
for growing in glasses with water, and 
for formal display; the second size is 
useful for bedding outdoors; miniature 
(Dutch Roman) for growing in flats or 
several in a pot (4 inch size) ; 
French Romans for foreing as wanted 
from November forward. 

Borers attack Peach, Nectarine, flower- 
ing Peach and Almond trees and the 
Bush or Double flowering Almond, espe- 
cially when this last is grafted upon 
Peach stock. Examine the trunks at 
and just below the ground surface for 
abundant gum mixed with sawdust-like 
castings. Remove this and hunt for 
holes and soft spots in the bark. Cut 
into these with a sharp pointed knife 
and find the brown-headed whitish grubs. 
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Kill them. Leave the excavation around 


each trunk open for two weeks.  Ex- 
amine a second time to discover and 
kill any worms missed the first time. 


Then fill in. 


Clay soils can be made much lighter 
to work by each of the following prac- 
tises, and particularly when two or more 
are adopted: 1. Late in October or 
early in November spread manure, litter, 
straw, fallen leaves, cut weeds or any other 
available vegetable remains liberally on 
the surface and dig or plow it under but 
leave the clods or furrow slices rough so 
alternate freezing and thawing will 
break them up. 2. During Winter spread 
sifted coal ashes liberally, even an inch 
deep, on the ground or the snow. 3. In 
Spring apply lime (a pound to ten 
square feet) on the surface after dig- 
ging, and rake in well. 4. During Sum- 
mer use erumbly mulches sueh as buck- 
wheat hulls, shredded corn stover or 
peat moss. 


Fertilize trees, shrubs, woody vines 
and hardy perennials (ineluding Aspara- 
gus and Rhubarb) in early October with 
any slowly soluble fertilizer already on 
hand. Though the plants may shed their 
leaves this month and the tops become 
dormant or dead during November, and 
though the surface inch or two of the 
soil may freeze, the roots being in 
warmer earth wall continue active well 
into December. The small roots will 
absorb plant food and pass it to the 
large ones and the trunks during warm 
spells, ready for Spring use. Sueh plants 
will blossom and bear fruit better than 
those fertilized only in the Spring. 


Treat Anchusa italica as a biennial 
or be prepared to lose the plants during 
the third winter. Its tap-root becomes 
hollow, fills with water and is either 
broken apart by the ice that forms 
therein or decays in the following 


Spring. So, in early October dig one- 
vear plants, eut the roots in 1-ineh 


pieces and plant in a ecoldframe or a 
mulehed nursery bed. In late Spring 
set the plantlets that develop from these 
cuttings where you want them. Thus 
you will always be sure of a supply of 
this beautiful blue flower. 


Amaryllis has no rival as an indoor 
flower. Plant the bulbs during early 
Oetober for Christmas and early Winter 
blooming. Merely press them in flower- 
pots of unpacked soil so that two-thirds 
or three quarters of the bulbs are visible. 
Stand the pots rim deep in water until 
the surface soil becomes wet, then place 
in saucers. Never wet the bulbs or the 
surface soil; always supply water when 
necessary from the saucers. Six inch 
pots are better than smaller sizes. 

M. G. Karns, (N. Y.) 


N the “proof” of a gardening article a 

proofreader came across the name 
“devil’s Walking stick (Aralia spinosa)” 
und queried the use of the small letter 
“d” thus, “D ?” Aceording to proofread- 
ers’ signs, this means, “Shouldn’t th's be 
a capital D?” The author cut out the 
question mark to signify, “Yes,” and 
added: “You’re right; always give the 
Devil his due!” 
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October in Southern Gardens 


JULIA LESTER DILLON, (S. C.) 


For Larkspurs in masses of color in 
April and May seed must be sown in 
mid-October. The new Giant Imperial 
types are better than the dark blue and 
white of the tall double stock-flowered, 
but all are good. 


Garden Records accurately kept are 
essential to that garden artist who really 
wishes to make his plantings individual 
and to keep the garden always fine in 
plan and execution. Enter the peren- 
nials and bulbs and keep the approxi- 
mate dates of bloom, the early and late 
Iris, the background of blossoming trees 
and shrubs. Then study the data care- 
fully and see where spring blooming 
annuals are needed to cover the bulb 
plantings or to deepen or lighten the 
color schemes. 


Small Gardens require most careful 
planning. Instead of mixing colors in- 
diseriminately why not decide to use one 
color only of each kind of flower in this 
annual procession and have the same 
notes of color throughout in varied types 
of plants? Although bulbs, perennials, 
shrubs and flowering trees are already 
growing and will bloom in the rainbow 
tints, by using the annuals—now to be 
sown—of one color unity and dignity 
and much beauty ean be gained. Do 
this instead of sowing mixed seeds. 


For the White Garden, which already 
shows perennial Candytuft, white Iris 
florentina, Arabis alpina, and white Nar- 
cissus, seeds of the annual Hyacinth- 
flowered Candytuft, Lupines, White Kine 
Larkspurs, Cornflowers, Phlox drum- 
mondi, Gypsophila (annual and peren- 
nial), double California Poppies, Sweet 
Alyssum for edgings with later plant- 
ings of Violas, Pansies, Tulips and Eng- 
lish Daisies, all in the tones of purity 
can be grown. ‘For broad masses of 
white fragrant blooms in low places the 
Spider-lily (Hymenoeallis coronarius) 
is especially fine. 


Rarity of Blue Gardens makes them 
much to be desired. There are infinite 
variations of tone, all beautiful. Tall 
Cornflowers and Larkspurs in both azure 
and deep blues, Lupines and Chinese 
Forget-me-nots, the dwarf Blue Gem 
Cornflower—good for any garden—with 
the fairy flowers Baby Blue Eves (Ne- 
mophila insignis) for edgings and low 
masses will complete the scheme. Scillas, 
Museari, Dutch, Roman and Exhibition 
Hvacinths, Feather Hvaeinth (Museari 
comosum grandiflorum) and Camassias 
will give added interest and color varia- 
tions. 


Tones of Red can be had which vary 
from the deepest wine maroon, through 
rich searlet, soft salmon, rose and flesh 
pink. These colors can be seeured in 
Phlox drummondi, Larkspurs, Cornflow- 
ers, Califefnia and Shirley Poppies. For 
salmon pink Phlox use Chamois Rose, 
and the Godetia Sybil Sherwood gives 


masses of the same shade. The rose 
pink garden can be made by omitting 
the deeper reds. For either of these 
schemes use Virginian Stocks for the 
low growing lines. 


Daffodils, Jonquils and Calendulas 
give’ orange and yellow high lights. 
These are followed by the California 
Poppies, with the primrose Phlox Isa- 
bellina and later Pansies and Violas 
will accent the harmonies. These yel- 
lows are so strong they should be soft- 
ened either with lavenders or blues. 


Transplant Perennials of August or 
Spring sowing into permanent positions 
being careful that they will forward 
your color plan. Use them in groups— 
never in long lines. Rooted euttings 
which have been made either with or 
without the use of Hormodin ‘‘A’’ 
should also be set in sheltered situations 
for winter growth. 


Miniature Snapdragons (Linarias) are 
comparatively new. They grow easily 
in a wide range of colors and the Maro- 
‘anna hybrids, eighteen inches tall make 
wonderful groups of pastel flowers which 
are constantly varied and continuously 
in bloom for months. Plant them under 
trees that have been pruned high. Mag- 
nolias, Junipers and Hollies make just 
the right shade for them, although they 
grow and bloom also in full sun. The 
Fairy Bouquet strain is only ten inches 
and better suited for the rock garden 
and low lines for edgings. The colors 
run more to white, rose and primrose 
than do the taller species. These, with 
Virginian Stocks and Baby Blue Eyes, 
make finer harmonies for the edges of 
the rose beds than the Pansies com- 
monly used. 


All these Annuals should be _ broad- 
east about October 15th, and not later 
than the 3lst down here in the South. 
Treat the seeds with Semesan and sow 
freely among plants now blooming or 
in prepared seed beds, then thin out as 
needed later on. Use bonemeal now, 
stronger fertilizers later. 


Late Blooming Bulbs can be put in 
early, before the seeds are sown. These 
include the Ineomparabilis, Poeticus, 
Poetaz and Barri Daffodils. Add some of 
the fine new ones each year. They in- 
crease rapidly and may be lifted and 
thinned every four or five years. Ber- 
nardino -an Ineomparabilis with even 
yellow blooms and a short trumpet of 
deeper tones bloomed April 17th to 25th 
this year. Try it. 


As chairman of the Soil and Conservation 
Department of our Woman’s Club, I find 


articles on Clubs and Societies, Annuals. 
Iris, Dahlias, Garden Facts and Philoso- 


phies, Peony, Perennials, and Timely Sug- 
gestions most interesting; and there is al- 
ways something helpful to include in my 
monthly report.—HELEN B. HuGHeEs, (Pa.) 
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on a7 BU URS “SOCIETIES 


Conducted by MARION P. THOMAS, (Utica, N. Y.) 


Before telling all about the “Doings” in 
the various states, let me take space to 


thank the state presidents for their splen- 
did co-operation and words of approval 
and encouragement. It has been most 
interesting and enlightening to read of the 
fine work being done all over the country. 


Displays for Flower Shows 


N flower show schedules, there is often a 

section on displays and arrangements of 
either one variety or varieties grown by 
the exhibitor. It will simplify matters if 
you ask the committee exactly how they 
interpret the words, “display and arrange- 
ment.” To some it means any type of con- 
tainer with flowers irrespective of how 
they are placed or the harmony of vase 
and flowers so long as the flowers were 
zrown by the exhibitor. To others, either 
word has come to mean a display in which 
each container and contents is judged in- 
dividually and also the whole display as 
a unit. The latter type of display is the 
most interesting. However, in the small 
shows only a few can be used. 

A sketch of the steps used for the 
Gladiolus and Zinnia exhibit is shown. 
Chis is owned by an individual but a gar- 
den club can have one or two made. They 


Display bench for Gladiolus and Zinnias. 


Strips of 
gether to form a large covering which was 


draped over the steps. 


blaek 





cambric were sewn to- 


Sateen would have 


given a gloss which would have been nice 


for Iris. 
makes 


an 


If cost is not an item, velvet 


ideal 





The Plainville, Mass. flower show 


greens were used, cedars proving the most 
satisfactory. 

In a display of this kind, do not use 
milk bottles, though vases of the same 
shape are best. In small shows, the ex- 
hibitor finds a variety of vases, so that if 


53 2 > 2} 4 > r » » 4 j oC . . 
a easily assembled and taken apart to ok % ze Bsc prefer he can, it would be more satisfactory to 
J > e oree Ss ke 7 ° ° . 

— “acs OO green. 38 6 Dacagroune ever purchase his own vases to use with the 
is better not to use a sharp white, blue or 
red container. Soft blue or grey green 

q and background combined harmoniously. 
ESEPHENE D. GREENLEAF. ( Mass.) 
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pottery melts well into the background. 


white vase may effect a whole exhibit. It 
A Flowers should be prominent; then vases 
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pans ages Jacksonville, Florida 
\ HE Jacksonville Garden Club is organ- 
ized on the plan of many clubs in the 
South; one large club made up of many 
“Circles.” [Probably human nature has 
much the same weaknesses in all sections 
of the country so that rivalries may some 
times ‘crop up in the various parts of the 
club, but from a visitor’s observation in 
one Florida city, it seemed to me there 
was an unusual spirit of unity among the 
Cireles, in their work for the Garden Cluh 
which was the central unit through which 
all civic work was done. As to whether a 
garden club composed of “Circles” is more 
united than a federation (City) composed 
of clubs, who can say’ This may be the 
largest garden club in the United States, 
: as it is composed of 58 circles. The mem- 
bership of each Circle has not been given 
us, but at an average of 25 members the 
Garden Club would consist of nearly 1500. 
But what a garden minded city that shows 
Jacksonville to be! M. P. T.] 

In May the Federated Circles of The 
Garden Club celebrated their fifteenth 
anniversary at Marabanong, a private resi- 
dence of which the Times-Union says, Mr. 
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| estate carefully, and have added many 
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for wins the story-book type. A number of motion 


pictures have been made on the place. 
There is much of interest at Marabanong. 
both of native material in the wooded 


This should help the show manager who 
wants to make “display steps” for Gladiolus, 
etc.. as in the accompanying illustration 


lilies 


Neavy Gelr. Trew 
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acreage and of rare plants in the gardens 
adjoining the residence. Broad trails car- 
peted with pine needles insure safe explor- 
ations into the ravines, and foot bridges 
give passage across the streams which are 
filled with aquatic plants. The annual 
business meeting with election of officers 
was held a few days before in the 
Women’s Club House, [Readers, doesn’t 
this make you wish you might have been 
there?] “Punch bowls were placed in 
Camphor Court, under the 1000-year-old 
tree, at Boulder Springs, and by the steps 
which lead down the cliff to the Pirate’s 
Den, and were presided over by circle 
presidents. The Pirate’s Den, which is 
well marked with the signs and symbols of 
Black Don and his crew was open to guests 
who dared enter in spite of the warning 
carved in the rock. The den, in other days 
and times, was a wine cellar and cold stor- 
age place for food.” 


Iowa 


i the July News Letter to Federated 
Garden Clubs of Iowa, by the presi- 
dent, Mrs. A. E. Rapp of Council Bluffs, 
there is much of interest to other than 


Iowa Clubs. The letter begins with the 
quotation 
“Who loves a garden—Well his 


Eden Keeps.” If we could but look 
forward and anticipate the great prog- 
ress that comes through repeated ef- 
fort how greatly would we be en- 
couraged. I have just returned from 
a round of garden visits and flower 
shows and I have in mind a garden 
visit that three of us made years 
ago. The owner was really embar- 
rassed as no one had ever come to 
see his garden before. Today that 
garden has visitors in countless num- 
bers and it is well worth seeing for 
it reveals the possibilities that lie in 
gardening. 

I also remember a modest flower 
show put on with great enthusiasm 
hy a garden club in which I have many 
friends. There was not much to ex- 
hibit and many thanks were due a 
farm woman who came a long way to 
show her flowers. They have learned 
a great deal about exhibiting and 
arranging flowers since that day and 
this year their flower show filled two 
floors of a large building; beautiful 
flowers, rare flowers, well grown and 
well exhibited with every evidence of 
excellent artistry in their arrange- 
ment. And although there were three 
other flower shows and flower festi- 
vals within thirty miles, the attend- 
ance was greater than it had ever been 
hefore. Who would have thought it 
worth while a few years ago to drive 
six hundred miles to see a_ flower 
show? Not a great National show 
but just a show put on by a garden 
club in a community that numbers 
its people by the thousand but not by 
the ten thousand. Who would have 
thought at the time that first modest 
show, was’ staged, that flower shows 
would be opened by a flower féte at 
Which a chosen queen would preside 
and closed with an oblation to the 
Giver of all good things at which time 
each church would be decorated with 
the choicest flowers. No garden club 
should fail to have its flower show 
and no garden club should fail to im- 
mediately plan to make the next year’s 
show better than the last. ; 

An overheard remark. “I prize 
above all, the friendships that have 
come through my garden work.” 
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Oregon 


HE Oregonian, the official publication 

of the Oregon Federation of Garden 
Clubs, gives a report of the winning of the 
Kellogg medal for civic achievement by 
the Freewater Garden Club, Freewater, 
Oregon. The Kellogg medal was given by 
the honorary president, Mrs. Frederic R. 
Kellogg of New Jersey, in memory of her 
husband and is for really distinguished 
work along civic lines. Clubs competing 
must be affiliated with the National Coun- 
cil through their state federation. 

This medal is new, the first award being 
the one for 1937, as has already been told 
in THE FLOoweR Grower. All information 
can be obtained through the office of the 
council, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
City. The award will be made at the An- 
nual Meeting in May provideu any club 
has succeeded in meeting its requirements. 

Freewater has a population of only 800 
and has a right to be very, very proud 
of their achievements. This Club during its 
first year nas increased its membership 
from 10 to 50, raised over $4,000 for civic 
improvement and won national recognition 
under the leadership of its first president, 
Mrs. Howard QO. Mansfield. What was 
this incredible work? Here is what the 
Oregonian says: 

“Starting without funds, the infant or- 
ganization, which had as its primary ob- 
jective civic betterment, first promoted im- 
provement of the public school grounds, 
which were graded and planted with more 
than 100 shrubs donated by a local dealer. 
Renovation of the public natatorium, in- 
cluding new plumbing, painting, repair of 
buildings, landscaping of grounds and fur- 
nishing of window boxes, followed.  In- 
curring an expense of $700 for these re- 
pairs and the salary of a_ licensed 
swimming instructor, who taught 198 chil- 
dren how to swim, the club scld season 
tickets for the pool and raised the money. 
Instead of resting on its laurels, the cluh 
moved on to its next objective—acquisi- 
tion and landscaping of a 5% acre tract 
for a public park. 

This area, once an eyesore, has been 
changed into a park, with two tennis 
courts, a children’s wading pool and out- 
door fireplace. Tables, benches and play- 
ground equipment, rest rooms for general 
use are almost completed, trees and shrubs 
have been planted under the direction of 
a landscape gardener. WPA funds of §$2,- 
300 were obtained. To raise the additional 
amount necessary for co-operation with the 
WPA the indomitable garden club gave 
card parties, dances, conducted rummage 


and food sales, served dinners for parties, 
lunches for the Rotary club, held lawn 
festivals, trout fries and other money- 
making activities. In all, these novices 
in high finance raised for this one project, 
the staggering sum of $4,000. Further 
projects carried to a successful conclusion 
were the conversion of a trash-filled strip 
of land adjoining the bank to a _ neat, 
fenced inclosure, with lawn, benches and 
shrubs, which is named Wayside Park; 
holding a Zinnia show last Fall, and joint 
participation in the annual flower show 
and festival in the adjoining town of Mil- 
ton. 

Future objectives are conversion of the 
apple show pavilion into a school gymna- 
sium and erection of a community house. 


Kansas—A New Garden Center 


E find from many reports that Gar- 

den Centers are being established all 
over the country. These range all the way 
from a single room to a large park con- 
taining greenhouses, trial plots and means 
for experimenting and study. Whether 
large or small the object is the same; to 
give club members, probably non-members 
also, an opportunity to learn gardening in 
all its phases. For the enlightenment of 
clubs knowing little about these centers and 
to inspire them to “go and do likewise” 
we ask for other reports on Garden Cen- 
ters. In “News of Our Clubs,” from the 
Kansas Associated Garden Clubs we quote, 
“Mrs. Frank Lutz of Beloit 2nd Vice-Presi- 
dent of the state Association, tells of the 
very fine work being done by their newly 
formed Garden Center. They have space 
in the city library and among the many 
exhibits which have been staged have been, 
a display of bird books suitable for all ages 
and all good for their locality, a number of 
seed catalogues, each good for some spe- 
cial type of planting, a group of old fruit 
prints, a collection of April blooms includ 
ing some wild flowers, some good named 
Lilacs that shave proved hardy, unusual 
house plants including a pomegranate with 
blooms and fruit, a collection of antique 
vases, eighty named Iris blooms, a cello 
phane box containing an orchid, a Gar- 
denia and a Cape Jasmine, a variety of 
Roses that have withstood our hard years, 
a display of fifty varieties of Cacti, a 
table set to show attractive simplicity for 
hot weather meals. Also books on table 
service. 

Kansas is one of the states where men 
take an active interest in garden clubs. 
The retiring president of the Kansas Asso- 
ciated Garden Clubs is a man and he is 
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den Show 
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Spring Flower Shows in 1938 
SPONSOR 


Jubilee International 
“how of the Horticultural Society of New 
and the New York Florists’ 


.New England Spring Flower Show of the March 17-23 
Horticultural 
Philadelphia, Penna...Annual Philadelphia Spring Flower Show 
conducted by the 


Flower and 
of the Society of American 
Horticulturists. 


Louis Flower 
conducted by the St 
Flower Show Association 


. Spring Flower Show of the Garden Club April 2-10 
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Club 


Society 
March 21-26 
Philadelphia Flower 
Garden Show March 24—April 3 


Florists and 


and Gar- March 26—April 3 
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now the state Chairman of Garden Cen- 
ters. 


HEN Peonies and Iris were at their 

prime, the Topeka ‘Horticultural Soci- 
ety held its flower show. There was an 
advance sale of 500 tickets at a very low 
price. The chairman of the show, Mrs. 
W. B. Mills had also had printed booklets 
on these flowers which were given to those 
who took tickets as an inducement to buy 
and to attend the show. Even at a dime 
a ticket all expenses were met and “a 
very nice sum left for the society’s treas- 
ury.” [Amazing!] Mrs. Mills writes: “One 
thing about Kansas, we sure can have a 
spring display of flowers even tho we have 
heat, drought, floods and grasshoppers 
later on.” 


Homer, New York 


UST arrived in the last mail (July) 

is a letter from the president of the 
{omer Garden Club, Mrs. Raymond Wells, 
telling of a recent flower show. Quoting— 
“We had a very successful flower show 
and the slips which I enclose were used 
to vote on the entries. Each person enter- 
ing (visitor) was handed a slip and pencil. 
Each entrant (exhibitor) had been given 
a number, which they placed beneath each 
entry in the classes. So that the count 
of the votes was really for the person, 
rather than the entry. The persons re- 
ceiving the most votes received the first 
and second prizes. This method of judging 
created a great deal of interest among the 
spectators and they stayed longer and 
looked the entries over much more carefully 
than is usual at flower shows. We had 
150. visitors which we thought was very 
good for our first attempt. Oh, yes there 
was a circus that same afternoon and 
evening as a counter attraction. I enjoy 
reading your column each month and get 
some good ideas from it. THE FLOWER 
GROWER is a very interesting magazine.” 

The judging slips are very attractively 
gotten up. Nine elasses are listed giving 
both number and what the class is. Two 
spaces are ruled off after the list to receive 
the judging for first and second prize. As 
each exhibit is marked with the exhibitor’s 
number, the visitor simply puts the num- 
ber of the preferred exhibit in the space 
given. Of course the winner in each class 
is the one who receives the most votes. 

A neat little year book was sent also in 
which we find the club consists of 25 Ac- 
tive and 5 Associate members. Among 
the program topics is one not seen before 
in any year book; “Flowers in Fossils” 
by Dr. John Wells, 

How valuable judging of that type 
would be depends entirely on whether any 
number of the visitors know the general 
principles of artistic arranging. It is 
more likely to show mostly what the visi- 
tors think is pretty, but it has its merits, 
especially in a club’s first shows, by arous- 
ing greater interest and co-operation among 
non-members. 


Metropolitan Gladiolus Society (N. Y.) 


HIS organization concentrates’ the 

Gladiolus interest in greater New York 
which is to say includes all the suburban 
areas of the great metropolis. Naturally 
it produces a great interest and keen 
competition in the majority of classes. 
The annual exhibition was held in Rocke- 
feller Center, August 12, 13 and 14. The 
fans of the territory were gathered in 
great force but apparently the large 
general public doesn’t concern itself much 
about the niceties of Gladiolus. 

One of the most illuminating teatures 
was the “arrangement classes” of which 
we shall have more to say later on, showing 
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Camden Dahlia 
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American Rose Society Annual Meet- 
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Executive Board of National Council 
of State Garden Clubs, Ine. Fall 


Texas Hos Voslival «x... 2 1.6 .s0c 
Dahlia Society of Alabama 


Garden Club of New Jersey Confer- 
SROB wc esecrcenecterrees ccee 


The Garden Club of New Jersey.... 


Gourd Society at Rockefeller Center 


Information concerning coming events to be included in this place should be sent to the 
Editor not later than two months in advance of the month of occurrence. 


DATE 


and Horticultural 
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October 


October 7-9 


October 7-9 
October 8-10 
October 13 


October 14-15 
October 15 


October 29-30- 
31 








that the Gladiolus lends itself excellently 
in the hands of real artists. 

Homer F. de Groot of Southampton was 
the principal prize-winner and carried off the 
sweepstake awards for the highest number 
of points in both the three spike and one 
spike open classes. F. W. Cassebeer, Secre- 
tary of the organization, was an exhibitor of 
very notable varieties and he carried off 
the premier award for the most beautiful 
spike in the show with Rudolf Serkin and 
it was easily that, although many people 
might not like the intense purplish violet 
tones. 

The Louis B. Tim trophy went to the 
Valeria Home for the best point score in 
the State classes where the blooms were 
shown by Samuel G. Travis, Supt. The 
award for 72 ft. display of Gladiolus was 
won by Mr. Tim with spikes grown by his 
gardener, Mr. Wagstaff. 

In its color class, Picardy won easily; 
a fine specimen of it shown by Mr. Sandano 
also captured the gold medal for the out- 
standing spike. Here are some of the 
outstanding varieties: White, Mary Eliza- 
beth; Yellow, Tobersun; Cream-buff or 
Flesh; Mrs. T. E. Langford; Dream; 
Rima; Orange, Mrs. S. A. Errey; Salmon- 
pink, Picardy, Frank J. McCoy; Rose- 
pink, Venango, Phyllis McQueston, Royal 
Pink; Lavender or violet; Minuet, Berty 
Snow; Dark violet or Purple; Pelegrina; 
Searlet or light red, Tip Top and Dr. Ben- 
nett; Dark red or Maroon, Com. Koehl; 
Smoky or odd shades, Jalna, Marmora, Zuni; 
Contrasting, Nerissa, Pasteur, Odalisque. 

In the Decoratives, leaders were: White, 
Albatross; Yellow, Spray of Gold; Cream, 
Mrs. R. P. Chase; Orange, Bit o’Heaven, 
Betty Brown Eyes; Salmon-pink, Rapture, 
Margaret Fulton; Rose-pink, Catherine 
Coleman; Salbach’s Orchid; Lavender or 
light purple, Maroise; Dark violet, Pele- 
grina; Scarlet, Aflame, Pimpernel; Dark 
red or maroon, Veewinie; Smoky or odd 
shades, Vagabond Prince, Okarina, Romance; 
Contrasting, Yvonne. , 

In the commercial exhibits, Elmer 
E. Gove, who came down from Burlington, 
Vermont, was outstanding and contributed 
some mighty interesting new seedlings. 

Mr. Gove had an interesting group of 
seedlings, the produce of Picardy x Wasego 
—all ruffled. 32207 is a pale yellow rose. 
32204 is a pale peach. Dr. Cassebeer contrib- 
uted an interesting line of seedlings out of 
Sonatine Heritage, all of which have a de- 
lightful eosine-pink-peach base color. A. E. 
Buchanan got the award of merit on a nice 
laverder bloom, very well expanded. Ban- 


croft Winsor in Robt. Shippe had a white 
ruffled with a clearly marked crimson 
streak in the throat, and Surfside a fine ex- 
hibition white with many florets at a time. 
This is just high-spots of the most important 
varieties. 


Pennsylvania Gladiolus Society 


HE Third Annual exhibition of the 

Pennsylvania Gladiolus Society was 
held at Pittsburgh, August 16, the members 
being very gratified with the quality and 
quantity of blooms. The seedling class 
was especially outstanding with sixty en- 
tries of amazing quality. A wonderful 
spike of Picardy by H. W. Johnston was 
the best in the show, and this honor was 
not easily won. Mr. Wilson’s spike of Our 
Selection had the most open florets and 
buds in good condition. Mr. Corney’s 
spike of Magna Blanca was the largest 
and most unusual... There were over 500 
entries and over three thousand visitors 
viewed the display. In the color classes 
the following varieties were noted as prize 
winners: 

Lavender (No marking) Jubilee; Laven- 
der (Marking) Mary Frye; White No 
Marking) Star of Bethlehem; White 
(Marking) Ariadne; ‘Salmon-Pink (No 
Marking) Picardy; Salmon-Pink (Mark- 
ing) lwo; Light Pink (No Marking) 
Yvonne; Light Pink (Marking) F. O. 
Shepherdson; Rose Pink, Janice; Rose, 3 
Lo; Cream, Magna Blanca; Buff, Duna; 
Purple, Charles Dickens; Light Violet, 
Ave Maria; Yellow, Cambria; Scarlet, 
Aflame; Red, Red Phipps; Dark Red, 
Morocco; Rose, Heathfield; Smoky, Rideau. 


SMALL DECORATIVE: Salmon-Pink, Zona; 
Pink, Dainty Queen; White, Seafoam; Lav- 
ender, Tarns; Yellow, John Alden; Orange- 
Buff, Orange Butterfly; Scarlet, Red Prince; 
Smoky, Erme. 


American Rose Society; Roanoke, Va. 


HE American Rose Society will hold 

its annual meeting as guests of the 
Roanoke Rose Society, October 7, 8, 9. 
A feature of the program is an illustrated 
address on Old Roses by Mrs. Frederick 
L. Keays, author of the very interesting 
book of that same title. There will be 
addresses by other prominent Rosarians 
also followed by visits to the gardens of 
the neighborhood on the third day of the 
meeting. 
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Landscaping Small Home Grounds 


This means more than the planting and 
care of ornamental plants; the grading, 
design of the house itself, location of walks, 
drives, fences and other construction are 
a part of the complete landscape plan. 
“Too often we think of lawns, trees and 
shrubs as surrounding a house,” says 
George Beach, assistant horticulturist for 
Colorado State College Experiment Sta- 
tion. In the planned landscape, the house 
should seem to have been set into a garden 
which was already there. 

Starting with a plan prevents waste of 
both effort and material, Beach emphasizes. 
In the unplanned planting, things must 
often be transplanted once or several times 
before a satisfactory arrangement is ob- 
tained. This results in loss of plants in 
some cases and loss of time in any case. 
Planning hastens completion of the land- 
scape design—the time when a planting 
has reached its maximum usefulness. The 
whole problem of planning a home grounds 
is seen from a new angle when put on 
paper. It is like looking down from a 
tower atop the house; all the grounds. 
walks, drives and other buildings are vis- 
ible at once, which frequently suggests 
methods of development that do not occur 
so readily to one on the ground. The first 
step is to measure the grounds, buildings. 
walks and drives. Next a scale is deter- 
mined so that an inch on the plan will 
equal however many feet the paper’s size 
will allow. Actual measurements are then 
transferred, at this scale, to the paper 
plan. Still using the same scale, trees and 
shrubs of any desirable size can then be 
sketched with light lines in likely places 
and moved about and “transplanted” with 
no more trouble than a little erasing. 

The problem should be viewed from all 





Suggested lay-out for a flower garden 





“Queries and Answers Department 
SS SS —_ 


angles. Even with a paper plan it is 
necessary to visualize the appearance of 
proposed changes as they would be seen 
from the important viewpoints on the 
ground. 


Planting a Walled Garden 


I would like a tew suggestions as to the 
proper method of planting shrubs, vines. 
~mall trees and flowers along the wall of 
my garden. TI want some Roses. at least 
one espalier, a bird bath. and perhaps a 
sundial. The brick walled enclosure is fif 
teen inches lower than the rest of my 
place—THEODORE WELLS. (Colo. 

—Shrubs in a garden often prove difficult 
if planted in masses. Their roots crowd 
out smaller plants and their shade re- 
stricts the selection of plants to only those 
which do not require much sun. For your 
garden, except for those which can be used 
as accents in the garden pattern. I sug- 
zest that you plant the shrubs and small 
trees outside the walled enclosure. Thev 
will then become an attractive setting for 
the garden as well as an effective screen 
from beyond. The south wall of the gar- 
‘len will be an ideal place to plant the 
espaliered fruits, as the heat which it re- 
ceives all day from the sun will be excel- 
lent for ripening the fruit. Vines, such 
as Clematis, Wisteria, Roses and Honey- 
suckle can be planted at the base of the 
wall and allowed to climb on the iron 
grille at the top of the wall. their soft 
masses providing a pleasing contrast to 
the masonry. Bush Roses could be 
planted in the garden as accents, but Hy- 
brid Teas would be best planted in smal! 
beds in the center of the garden. in order 
to facilitate their cultivation. With the 





within walls. 
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Hybrid Teas, a succession of bulbs, and 
spring and summer bedding plants such as 
Pansies, Wallflowers, Lantanas, Petunias 
and Verbenas will be very attractive, con- 
fining the perennials to the planting areas 
along the base of the wall. The sundial 
would make an attractive central feature 
for the garden, or a standard bird bath 
could be used in the same location. How- 
ever, a basin of pottery or stone, placed 
on the ground in a more secluded spot will 
probably be more attractive to the birds. 
—M. Haynes, (N. Y.). 


Simple Planting Thoughts 


I am enclosing a rough layout of our 
vard for which I would appreciate your 
offering some suggestions. As the house is a 
company owned house, there isn’t much we 
can do to it, but I would like a different ar- 
rangement of my flowers, especially the 
Tulips which are on the west side of the 
house and getting the sun only part of the 
day, which seems to make them so slow in 
blooming. I would like to add other flow- 
ers, and any suggestions toward improving 
the arrangement would be greatly appreci- 
ated.—(Mrs.) J. A. Hirx, (Minn.) 

—Although no dimensions are given 01 
your plan, it would seem there is sufficient 
room at the rear (south) of your house, 
or on the east side, for a flower garden. 
Either of these exposures is good if not 
obstructed by trees or buildings on the ad- 
joining properties. In making the garden, 
I would suggest that you first establish 
some sort of enclosure with shrubs and 
vines, planting them along the fence. In 
the flower beds plant the Tulips, Iris, and 
perennials now planted along the walls of 
the house. These can be supplemented by 
whatever other perennials and annuals 
thrive best in your locality. The shrubs 
could be removed from the center of the 
lawn and placed against the house, group- 
ing them at the doorways and where they 
will best screen your garden and rear lawn 
from the street, thereby providing that ever 
desirable element, privacy.—M. HAYNEs, 
(A. 23 


Transplanting Eremurus Seedlings 


Can someone tell me the proper time to 
transplant Eremurus seedlings? How deep? 
In full sun or part shade? I have judged 
from the name Desert Lily that they would 
want full sun and a dry soil. 1 trans- 
planted mine the end of May when they 
were a foot high, but all have gradually 
turned yellow and died. I think it may be 
on account of the excessive rains we have 
had, but would be grateful to hear some 
information from some successful grower. 

L. U. MEYER, (Mass.). 

—Eremurus is a delicate plant to handle 
at any time. The seedlings must be trans- 
planted in late summer, after the growth 
of the season has matured, and care must 
be taken not to injure the spreading, frag- 
ile, claw-like roots. Eremurus is_ best 
planted in a raised bed where it can get 
perfect drainage. The soil should be a 
light porous one, a mixture of leaf mold 
and sand being ideal. They will stand full 
exposure or can be grown in mixed bor- 
ders, but must never be allowed to dry out 
during transplanting. They are usually 
kept covered with damp moss in handling. 
— EDITOR. 
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Clematis Culture 


We have been planting Clematis for the 
past three years in a good exposure, no 
lrought, good soil, adding a little lime. 
We have bought Henryi and Ville de Lyon. 
For a few weeks after planting they grow 
and seem well established, and then the 
leaves begin to fade from the roots and 
up until there is no leaf at all. This 
Spring one of tast year’s plants had a 
shoot but the leaves began to fade before 
the plant was three feet high. Could some 
one give me some advice’—(Mrs.) E. 
VINIT, (Canada). 


Proper Name for Moon-lily and Prince 
of Wales’ Feather 


1 would like to know the right name for 
the Moon-lily. It grows in a big plant 
but comes from seed and has a big seed 
pod. It is not the Moon Vine. The Moon 
lily opens at night and has a big white 
blossom. I would also like to know the 
proper name for Prince of Wales’ Plume 
or Feather. It is something like an As- 
tilbe.—(Mrs.) A. G. BisHop, (OHIO). 


Delphiniums Attacked by Disease 


[ would like some information about a 
disease that has attacked my Delphiniums 
this year. It shows especially on the 
flowers. They become thick and ball like, 
as though they were “all balled up.” 
When the flower stalk is pulled apart, there 
is a dark smut-like appearance in the cen- 
ter.—(Mks.) R. W. Leaper, (Canada). 


—The so called disease of your Delphin- 
ium is due to an attack of the cyclamen 
mite. It is popularly called the Blacks. 
It can be controlled by early spraying with 
pyrethrum or some similar preparation, 
Ivergreen for instance, but attention must 
be given when the plants are quite young 
aud continued.—EpITor. 


Can a Rose Seedling Revert 


[ have been informed that a Rose seedling 
can not revert. A friend is very positive 
that it ean do so. Can the Queries and An- 
swers Department give us an authoritative 
answer to the question, “Can a Rose seedling 
revert ?”—(Mrs.) L. J. McMurray, (Ind.) 


—lIf by reversion you mean suddenly run- 
ning back to ancestral type, the answer is no. 
The great majority of our garden plants are 
hybrids and the individual can be reasonably 
expected to keep its true character indefi- 
nitely. That is why, when a hybridist no- 
tices a new seedling Rose that looks promis- 
ing, he buds it on a common seedling stock. 
It is by this process of budding or grafting 
that approved selected varieties are perpetu- 
ated. Now, it is possible (and very often 
happens) that the bud or graft dies while 
the stock grows on, and this is often ignor- 
antly described as reversion. It is absolutely 
nothing of the sort. Occasionally garden 
hybrids develop a “sport,” that is a bud vari- 
ation, a single bud arising from the parent 
plant shows an individual different charac- 
ter maybe in color or form, as for example 
Mary Hart Rose is a red bud sport from Tal- 
isman. This can hardly be called reversion 
hecause it did not go back to anvthing that 
existed before, it is rather progress. Rever- 
sion might reasonably be expected in some 
plants out of a batch of seedlings from a hy- 
brid of mixed parentage. So, the seedlings 
from a seedling might throw back to the 
original type but the first seedling, itself, is 
under ordinary laws a fixed entity.—EbITor. 
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ANSWERS, COMMENTS, AND OPINIONS 


N open forum for readers where they may voice their opim- 
é ions and help their fellow gardeners in intimate discussion. 
Opinions are the readers’ own. The classic line of Voltaire may 


often apply: 


“I wholly disapprove of what you say and will 


defend to the death your right to say it.” 


National Horticultural Society 


Answering Walter V. Bennett. 

We in this country already have a na- 
tional horticultural society which in one 
respect anyway, need not be considered 
second to any other national horticultural 
society—its publications. It is known as 
fhe American Horticultural Society, with 
offices in Washington, D. C. For a lack of 
a strong membership, which is its due 
were horticulturists and gardening folk 
sufficiently interested to join, it cannot do 
all the things for which the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society is noted. Remember the 
latter is an old organization with more 
members in its make up than all the spe- 
cialized societies in this country combined. 
One would think those interested in mak- 
ing a strong organization of its kind would 
get behind a going concern such as_ the 
American Horticultural Society, and not 
strive toward forming another one. The 
latter Society originally staged exhibitions 
during the seasons, but until the last one 
which just broke even on expenses, the 
others meant that the guarantors had to 
make good on the shortage. Since com- 
bining with the National Horticultural 
Society which existed in the north Mid- 
west and devoted its interests to a maga- 
zine almost wholly, it was decided to use 
its funds to better advantage in making 
the magazine one of high merit. This was 
done, and our magazine is now of such 
quality that it can be considered as sec- 
ond to no other journal or magazine of 
any other national horticultural society 
—it actually leads in every respect. 

I make a bid now for all horticultural 
interests in this country to step forward 
with a check for $3.00 for annual dues to 
be sent to Mrs. Eugene Ferry Smith. Sec- 
retary, 821 Washington Loan & Trust Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. By horticultural in- 
terests I specifically include amateurs of 
every degree. By a strong membership. 
and the necessary patrons and patronesses 
(just as in the Royal Horticultural So- 
ciety) our society shall become a similar 
organization in every respect. 

Our magazine is in book form, 10 x 6% 
inches, comprising sixty some pages per 
each issue, four quarterly issues, in strong 
paper covers with profuse. accurate and 
beautiful half tone illustrations. A larger 
membership as outlined by me, will cause 
its issue as a monthly of the same fine 
quality. The paper used is of the same 
quality or better than found in that of 
the National Geographic Magazine. 

Mr. B. Y. Morrison is president as well 
as chief editor, ably assisted in latter 
duties by the members at large, as well 
as these contributing editors—Mrs. Mor- 
timer Fox, Peekskill. N. Y.: Mr. Alfred 
Bates; Dr. Clement G. Bowers; Mrs. C. I. 
DeBevoise: Dr. W. C. Deming; Mr. Sher- 
man R. Duffy; Mrs. J. Norman Henry; 
Mrs. Francis King; Miss Frances Edge 
Mellvaine; Mr. Carl Purdy; Mr. C. A. 
Reed: Mr. J. Marion Shull; Mr. Arthur D. 
Slavin. The Directorate includes Mrs. Fox, 
Mrs. R. W. Bliss. Mrs. Chester Welles, Mrs. 
W. H. Holland, Dr. J. H. McFarland, Mrs. 
Floyd Harris, Mrs. J. Norman Henry. Mrs. 
Clement S. Houghton and Mrs. Arthur Hovt 
Scott. 

The following societies are affiliates— 


Alexandria, Va. Garden Club; American 
Amaryllis Society; American Fuchsia So- 
ciety; Bethesda, Md. Community Garden 
Club; Burleith Garden Club; Business 
Men’s Garden Club (Calif.); California 
Garden Club Federation; Chestnut Hill 
Garden Club (Mass.); Chevy Chase (D.C.) 
Garden Club; Chevy Chase (Md.) Garden 
Club; Cleveland Garden Center; Dayton 
Garden Club; Detroit Garden Center; 
Fauquier and Loudoun Garden Club (Va.) ; 
Garden Center of Buffalo; Garden Club of 
Ky.: Garden Club of Ohio; Georgetown 
(D.C.) Garden Club; Glendale (O.) Gar- 
den Crafters; Lake Washington Garden 
Club (Seattle); Magnolia Circle (Fla.) ; 
Newtonville Garden Club (Mass.); North 
Carolina Garden Club; Northern Nut 
Growers Association (Pa.); Ohio Associa- 
tion of Garden Clubs; Rock Garden So- 
ciety of Ohio; Takoma (D.C.) Horticul- 
tural Club; The Columbus (0O.) Garden 
Center: The Federated Garden Club of 
Cincinnati; The Lima (O.) Garden Club; 
The Little Garden Club of Sandy Spring, 
Md.; The Rose ‘Tree Gardeners (N.J.); 
The San Francisco Garden Club; Thursday 
Garden Club (S.C.); Town and Country 
Garden Club (Ohio); Trowel Club (D.C.) ; 
Woodridge Garden Club (D.C.); Worces- 
ter County Horticultural Society (Mass.) 
and Washington Garden Club (Va.). 
The meeting in Chicago came to naught 
insofar as organizing another Horticul- 
tural Society wes concerned. 

Our Society was organized in 1922.— 
Cuas. E. F. Gersporrr (Wash., D. C.) 


Old Roses in New York 


Answering Mrs. E. L. Kingan, (N. Y.) 


My attention has been called to your in- 
quiry concerning what Rose was grown in 
Buffalo, New York, during the years between 
1849 and 1860. It is probably true that 
several varieties of Roses were highly popu- 
lar at the time. I have before me a New 
York nursery catalogue for the year 1854 in 
which several interesting varieties of Roses 
are listed ana several of these have continued 
in popularity down until recent years 
Among these may be mentioned La Marque, 
Cloth of Gold, Gold of Ophir, Baltimore 
Belle, Hermosa, Solfaterre, Devoniensis. 
Agrippina, Harison’s Yellow, Persian Yel- 
low. Still another variety which in recent 
vears has been known as Ragged Robin was 
being listed in New York by the correct 
name, Gloire de Rosamane. In addition to 
these varieties, both the white and yellow 
Banksias, but I doubt if these last two varie- 
ties were extensively grown in your State 
at the time. The other varieties were prob- 
ably grown to some extent and especially 
such varieties as the La Marque. These 
same varieties were highly popular in Cali- 
fornia shortly after California was admitted 
into the union in 1850. It is reasonable to 
assume that the hardier varieties were popu- 
lar throughout your State during the 50’s 
—H. M. BUTTERFIELD, Specialist in Agri- 
cultural Extension, (Cal.) 


What Rose was planted most often in 
gardens in Buffalo, or, indeed, in northern 
New York State, would be most difficult to 
decide without records, but some help can 
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COMPOSTING 
Nature's way of / 


enriching the soil ¢ 


OMPOSTING with Emblem-Protected 

Peat Moss this fall is an easy, inexpensive 
way to assure a better soil for planting next 
spring. Just spread a bale or two of Emblem- 
Protected Peat Moss over your garden, dig it 
in and mix it well with the soil to a depth 
of 4 to G6 inches. Let it compost over the 
winter months. There’s nothing else to do— 
Nature takes care of the rest, and in the 
spring you will have a soil that has texture 
—a soil rich in organic matter, ready for 
fertilizing and early planting. 


Emblem-Protected Peat Moss is the finest 
grade, all organic peat obtainable. When 
incorporated with the soil, it provides an 
unfailing source of humus, beneficial to all 
plant life. The addition of Emblem-Pro- 
tected Peat Moss will improve any type soil. 
It readily breaks up hard, clay type soils and 
gives body to sandy soils, so that they hold 
moisture and plant food in the root area. 


There are many uses for Emblem-Protected 
Peat Moss around the garden this time of 
the year. For transplanting deciduous trees, 
it has no equal. Mixed with the fill-back 
soil, it helps the tree to take hold quicker 
by promoting regeneration of the shocked 
root systems. 


Emblem-Protected Peat Moss is also the 
perfect winter mulch. Its millions of tiny 
air-filled cells insulate the soil and prevent 
breakage of sensitive roots by soil heaving. 
Use it liberally around the base of your 
perennials, shrubs, etc. 


We have a number of valuable informative 
bulletins on various gardening subjects— 
“Building Lawns”’—“Winter Mulching”— 
“Transplanting”—etc. They are Free for the 
asking. Just write and tell us your garden- 
ing problem and we will gladly send the 
bulletins that cover your particular problem. 
There’s no obligation. Address Dept. F.G.-10. 
Peat Import Corporation, 155 John Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


a "ee 
Peat /mosS 


EWBLEM-PROTES 
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Answers, Comments and 
Opinions 
(Continued from page 485) 


be found in the lists of Roses in the cata- 
logues of nurseries for the period. When a 
Rose is repeated on several lists over a 
period of years, the probability is that the 
public demanded it from the nurserymen. 
During the years from 1849 to 1860, the 
Rose nurseries were listing and repeating 
many Roses which would be hardy in gar- 
dens in northern New York. There were 
new varieties of the June blooming Roses, 
among them the Moss Roses which were 
very popular; the Centifolias. one of which 
was La Noblesse (1856); and the Gallicas, 
of which there were several very good varie- 
ties. Such hybrid Roses as Fulgens, George 
the Fourth and Madame Plantier are re- 
peated, as well as the Bourbons, Hermosa, 
Queen and Souvenir de la Malmaison. This 
was the time of the advent of the early 
Hybrid Perpetuals, hardy and sensationally 
popular, such as La Reine, Baronne Pré- 
vost, Anne de Diesbach, Jules Margottin, 
Général Jacqueminot. Many others, older 
but beloved by Rose gardeners, we find car- 
ried along in lists, such as Harison’s Yel- 


low, Cinnamon, varieties of Scotch Roses 
among which Stanwell’s Perpetual was 


much favored, and the single Rugosa Roses. 
These are found surviving in old gardens 
of the section. Which Rose was most 
widely grown is anyone’s guess, but it is 
not a bad guess, from the contents of old 
gardens and the repetitions of their names 
on nursery lists over many years, that 
among the favored ones were George the 
Fourth H. C., the queerly mossed Chapeau 
de Napoléon (Centifolia cristata), Baronne 
Prévost, H. P. and, after his arrival in 
1853, the red rose, Général Jacqueminot.— 
ETHELYN E. Keays, (N. Y.) 


Shrubs for Dry, Windy Climate 
Answering Mrs. S. D. Banert, (Texas) 

Your inquiry for a suitable shrub for 
Texas is perplexing owing to the vastness 
of our empire. Texas has some five zones 
each distinctly different from the other four 
and plants which thrive in one of these 
may fail in another since soil and climatic 
conditions vary so _ radically. Roughly 
speaking we believe Sageretia theezans. one 
of the Buckthorns from southern Asia, might 
fill the requirements (and also be useful 
for domestic purposes as it is one of the 
tea plants). It is not quite evergreen with 
us (Houston) but has remarkably beautiful 
lustrous foliage, turning to the color of 
beaten gold in late autumn. It grows vigor- 
ously in most soils without attention and 
is admirable for screens and border plant- 
ing. For the western and more arid sections 
of the state Leucophyllum texanum is ad- 
mirably suited, known as the Purple Sage 
or Senesa (meaning ashes), adorning its 
silvery foliage with delicate lavender blos- 
soms at intervals throughout the season. 
Ilex vomitoria, Yaupon, one of our native 
Hollies is glorious as a dense evergreen hedge 
plant or specimen rivalling Boxwood. 
especially successful over the eastern por- 
tion of the state, as far west as Austin and 
San Antonio. 

Many of the Pyracanthas are admirable 
evergreens, with very showy winter berries, 
of these lalandi, crenulata, formosana and 
gibbsi are upright while yunnanensis is very 
spreading. 

In addition to these Dwarf Pomegranate, 
Spiraea reevesiana, Cydonia japonica, Olean- 
ders, Lantana camara, Feijoa_ sellowiana, 
Gardenias, Crapemyrtles, Abelia and many 
others prove interesting and useful subjects. 
—EDWARD TEAS, (Texas) 


Book on Geranium Culture 


Answering Mrs. M. Grant, (Ind.). 

There is an excellent book on Geran- 
iums by Mr. W. A. R. Clifton, “Lhe Ger- 
anium, Its History & Cultivation.” It is 
the only work on this subject that | know 
but being a recent publication and by a 
specialist in Geraniums it would be worth 
while to send for it, I think. Mr. Clifton 
can be reached at the Cherry Orchard Nur- 
series, Chichester, England. I, myself, 
make a special hobby of Geraniums and 


for an amateur have a fair collection, 36 
different sorts. I raised many from seed, 
-(Mrs.) Frora KiickMAnn, (England). 


A Hardy Jasminum 


Answering Joseph F. Saad, (W. Va.) 

I believe the “Jasmine” you refer to is 
the Rock Jasmine, Androsace primuloides, 
and can be obtained from Lamb’s Nursery, 


Spokane, Washington, and  elsewhere.— 
(irs.) L. WHITSTONE, (Pa.) 


Growing Ivy Plants 


Answering Paul C. Raymond, (IIl.) 

Do not place plant where it receives too 
much heat from a stove or radiator or the 
sun and it needs light. I have grown the 
small leaved Ivy (English Ivy) in a room 
with ordinary temperature, but in direct 
light of a south window where it gets just 
enough sun. Also find this method good 
for slipping Ivy. I think your trouble is 
too much moisture. When soil looks dry, 
give water from the top. In Summer I 
place the pot on the ground under a tree, 
and oh, how it thrives! Always give the 
plant a new supply of some plant food for 
its winter feeding. An East exposure 1s 
also good.—Hattige Lewanposki, (Ark.) 


Try giving your Ivy plants more water 
and less strong sunlight. My Ivy, bought 
last fall from a local florist, is growing 
luxuriantly in a north window beside a gas 
range in my kitchen. Every time the out- 
side door is opened the plant gets a blast 
of cold air. Only on the coldest nights did 
it get the protection of a folded paper nap- 


kin between it and the window glass. The 
pot stands in a small saucer and every 
morning I fill the pot to its brim with 


water, rain water preferred, letting what 
runs into the saucer evaporate of its own 
accord. Once a week the leaves are sprayed. 
The sun shines very seldom in this valley 
town in winter, but when a bright day does 
come (and if I don’t forget it) I set the 
Ivy in an east window for an hour or so in 
the morning. You might try growing your 
Ivy in water. Last week I purchased two Ivy 
plants from 3-inch pots to put in my pair 
of 41% inch miniature vases. The florist re- 
moved the plants from the pots, washed the 
soil from the roots and stuffed them into 
the little vases, telling me to fill the vases 
with water when I got home, and not to 
forget to put more water in as the first 
evaporated. He declared some persons could 
grow Ivies better in water than in soil. 
These vases rest alternately on the table 
and the north window sill. New little leaves 
are unfolding on the ends of the branches 
and I see many just forming at the bases 
of old leaves along the main stems. So I 
feel justified in believing these will grow 
as well for me as the potted ones have cone. 
An article in another magazine lists Eng- 
lish Ivy as a good ground cover for shady 
lawns under trees, and states that it is not 
reliably hardy in colder sections. My ex- 
perience seems to indicate that as a house 
plant florists’ Ivy is a hardy, shade- and 
water- and air-loving plant, indifferent to 
gas fumes and tolerant of much handling. 
“Treat ’em rough. They like it!”—Mrs. W. 
H. Newer, (Pa.) 
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BETTER BLOOMING BULBS 


EBERLING’S GLADIOLU 


CORN BELT GROWN 


Incorporated 


Awarded Century of Progress Gold Medal 
in 1933 for best display. And hundreds of 
other gold medals and blue ribbons. Our 
customers win many awards with our bulbs 
each season. Heberling’s Gladiolus are de- 
penda le. Onee our customer, always our 
eustomer. FROM Grower to Consumer. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


We offer below only the large exhibition 
type of gladiolus. Many varieties’ herein 
offered are much higher in price hence our 
“Special Offer.” All shipments Prepaid in 
the United States. We offer only the high- 
est quality of bulbs and all are large size 
from 1% inches up in size. These will pro- 
duce the largest spikes. Only one lot of 
each variety to each order. Order NOW and 
get the cream of the crop. Gratis items in 
every shipment. 


Any 3 items $1.50 
Any 6items $2.65 


Any 15items $6.60 
Any 20 items $8.25 
Any@Vitems $3.90 Any 25 items $10.00 
Any 12Zitems $5.25 All40 items $15.00 
All varieties listed are many times blue 
ribbon winners. 


10 Albatros, pure white 10 Milkmaid, milk 


10 Ave Maria, light white 
node . 10 Mildred Louise, 
10 Coronation, light strawberry pink 
salmon 10 a 
10 Dr. F. E. Bennett, 10 Mrs Leon Douglas 
scarlet mage ets or . 
10 Duna, pure cream 10 Oey A. Errey, 
10 Early Dawn, orange 
geranium pink 10 Margaret Peters, 
10 Emile Aubrun cream & crimson 


smoky rose 
10 Excellence, bright 


red 

10 Frank J. MeCoy, 
tall pink 

10 —_ Nymph, light 


10 Orange Princess, 
salmon orange 

10 Our Selection, 
salmon red 

10 Pelegrina, deep 
violet blue 


pin 10 — as reatest 
10 atin Cup, deep sd 
yellow 10 Pride of Portland, 
10 Golden Dream, tall deep pink 
yellow 10 Pirate, deep red 


10 Irene, salmon rose 10 Rapture, pink and 
10 Jubilee, lavender cream 

rose 10 Southern Cross, 
10 La Paloma, vivid 


rich red 
orange 10 Red Phipps, 
10 Lucifer, blotched sparkling red 
orange 10 Sword of Mahomet, 
10 Loyalty, ruffled mahogany 
yellow 10 Trevonian, white 


10 Maid of Orleans, 
white cream throat 

i0 Mammoth White, 
pure white 10 Wasaga, buff 

10 Marmora, large 10 Wurtembergia, red 
smoky and cream 


splashed red 
10 W. H. Phipps, 
grand pink 


Send your trial order now and ask for our 
new Fall Catalog describing three hundred of 
the best including both rare and commercial 
varieties. It is free. 


J. H. HEBERLING 


EASTON, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 








'A Little Book™ 
| about Roses 


(35th Annual Issue) 
Written by men who have spent their 
lives with Roses and Peonies too. 
Shows in glowing, natural colors the | 
most promising Rose introductions and * 
the cream of standard kinds; tells all & 
about culture, pruning, etc. Many 
Special Offers are listed for Fall plant- | 
ing. This unusual Catalog is sent free 
to garden owners east of the Mississip- 
pi River; 35c elsewhere. Write today. 

GEO. H. PETERSON, Ince. 
Nursery: Paramus Rd., Arcola, N. J. 
d Mail: }: Box Sees FAIR LAWN. — N. J: 
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The Glads Through Fall and 
Winter 


FTER frosts come, dig the Glads— 

only some choice ones from which you 
plan to save the bulblets for next year. 
Do not bother with common ones. Last 
year we had pleasant weather for several 
days, so we dug the bulbs, laying them 
down along the row, tops pointing the 
same way, turning each day, ana they 
got pretty well dried that way; getting 
some into wooden boxes as they dried, so 
if rains came before I could turn the boxes 
on their side with the greenness out and 
keep the bulbs dry. 

I cut the tops off in the garden, where 
they were burned later on. We took the 
bulbs in boxes or small baskets to our 
piazza and every fair day for a week they 
were spread out on bran sacks in the sun 
and returned at night. Then we spread 
them out on large brown papers in a 
warm room—leaving them for four or five 
weeks—turning them quite often so they’d 
get well dried out. 

We then store the bulbs in a warm dry 
cupboard, in slatted boxes, for two months, 
being sure they are not more than three 
inches deep in each layer. Some years we 
have had bulbs decay and have found that 
we didn’t dry them long enough. After two 
months, clean bulbs. By this, I mean 
break off the old bulb, or what is left of 
it, at the bottom of the other bulb. Re- 
turn the bulbs in layer for a week or 
ten days to dry out a little more. Then 
put them into sacks and hang up in a dry 
cellar until about March Ist. Then bring 
them upstairs and put into large paste- 
board containers, sprinkling napthalene 
flakes between each layer of Glads. Close 
the boxes and paste paper well over all 
the cracks. This should kill any thrips, 
if you have any. After three weeks, you 
can take out your bulbs and peel them; 
or, if you have only a few, leave them 
until nearly time to plant. We have 
about 300, so I begin early to peel, and 
return them.—(Mrs.) WALTON GREENE, 
(Vt.) 


Iris in the Deep South 


To the Editor of The Flower Grower: 

In your June, 1937, issue, on page 283, 
“Tllustratious Iris that Win Prizes,” it is 
stated in the sub-title that Iris do well in 
every state with possible exception of Flor- 
ida and Louisiana. This is not explained 
in the body of the article. 

There’s something about this that I have 
been trying to find out for a long time. Lou- 
isiana is a natural Iris state. We have over 
48 varieties of native Iris. I have about 12 of 
them in my yard. Robert Wayman, New 
York, is making a specialty of them. Yet, I 
plant the Bearded Iris, they all grow, some 
better than others, but, when blooming time 
arrives, only the blue and white bloom. 

That’s the odd thing. Any Iris that has 
blue, purple, pansy, or white, or white and 
blue, will bloom here down on the coast right 
off the bat. But I can’t get a bloom out of 
the others to save my neck. So, if you or 
any of your contributors, have the “why” 
up your sleeve, shake it loose. 

It seems strange that, Florida, at one end 
of the tier of gulf states, and Louisiana at 
the other, can’t have something that all the 
states between have. I know nothing of 
Florida soil, but Louisiana, on the coast, is 
extremely acid owing to its being “bottom” 
land, or overflow silt of thousands of years 
ago. . That acid condition is why we have 
such wonderful Azaleas. The Louisiana Iris 
are in this acid section. There are no native 
Iris in the lime or hill countries—Davip H. 
LEVINGSTONE, ( La.) 
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THE MIRACLE ROOT GROWER 


Even difficult cuttings from plants, shrubs, trees root 
easily, quickly when Auxilin treated. (See photo- 
graph of American Holly rooted in 6 weeks.) You get 
more, larger, healthier, sturdier roots. Less disease. 
Faster maturity, earlier flowering, more profuse 
blooming—than from seed. No special skill or equip- 
ment needed. With gma phial and full directions. 


NOW ON SALE at department stores, 

AUXILIN your ee al seed and hardware stores, or 
send 50c for |}-6 oz. bo tle (will treat up 

to ( cuttings) sent postpaid. Write to 


Dept. FG-4, P®NNSYLVANIA CHEMICAL CorP., Orange, 
New Jersey. or CHEMICALS LIMITED. Montreal. Canada. 





p E oO Pe l E Ss 
CLOSING OUT OUR ENTIRE STOCK! 
Send for folder of outstanding bargains. 

Schreiner’s Iris Gardens 


Box 203 E 
Riverview Station 


St. Paul, Minn. 













SPECIAL ae AL! TY 


DAFFODILS 
tities ® 
Bulbs 


TULIPS ° 
crocus 
other Fall 


planting 





PURPLE FRINGE ORCHID 


(Habenaria fimbriata) 

Rising among the bog grasses in July and early August, 

this tropically beautiful orchid, in_ soft lavender hung 

with delicate fringe is breath takingly lovely. Deliciously 

fragrant, too. Now is the ideal planting time. 

Price: 3 for $1.00; $3.50 per 12; $28.00 per 100 

THE AIKEN NURSERIES : 
Putney, Vt. 

“Grown in Vermont, It’s Hardy’’ 


PLANT PEONIES NOW 


TRY THIS OFFER, IT’S A REAL BARGAIN 
Buy direct from grower with largest and most complete 
list of varieties in the Northwest. Send for illustrated 
catalog. 

. c , ties 
3 ee et pin hed whine 91-00 
MILTON NURSERY COMPANY 

P. O. Box 207-S Milton, Oregon 


| YOU CAN GROW BETTER 


Flowers aa Vegetables 
| by using 


FERTILE POTS 


Plants have a better 
start in Fertile Pots. 
Widely used by com- 
mercial growers. Ap- 
proved by Agricultural 
Colleges. No trans- 
planting from Fertile 
Pots. No binding or 
shock to roots. Made 
of pure plant food. Pro- 
duces more abundant 
and better quality of 
blooms and fruit. 


Box 225 
















Instructions furnished 


with orders. | 
Patent Pending 
PRICES 


No. 1—$1.50 per 100 
No. 2—$2.00 per 100 
No. 3—$2.50 per 100 


Get Them from Your Dealer or Direct from 


| FERTILE PRODUCTS, INC. 
80 Parallel St. Bridgeport, Conn. 


Decomposes 
After Planting 
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Roses for 1937 Fall Planting 


Our Northern grown Roseplants, planted in the 
Fall and hilled up about 10 inches high with 
30i1 during the Winter are guaranteed to grow 
and bloom the following Summer. Planting in 
Fall gives an earlier start in Spring. Please ask 
for our Fall list for further information. 


Special offer, if ordered before Nov. 1 


Mrs. Sam McGredy, copper | Miss Rowena Thom, pink 
| Etoile de Hoilande, red | Pres. Hoover, red, yellow 
{ Sister Therese, yellow | Mad. Jules Bouche, white 


The six for $3.50 Two of each for $6.00 
Add 1@% for postage, 15% West of the Mississippi. 
All two year old, top grade budded plants 


! Amelia Earhart for $1.25, 3 for $3.15 
GERARD K. KLYN 
Dept. A., Mentor, Ohio 


Ohio’s leading grower of Field grown roses 










carn tobca : 


“LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 
FREE Piiccape Architect by easy home 


Landscape 
study Uncrowded profession open to 
men, women. Healthful outdoor work. 
Opportunities for employment assured 
Big fees—up to $100 a week. Write 
today for book giving opportunities. 
American Landscape School, 47 
Plymouth Bldg., Des Moines, ta. 
WEATHERPROOF PLANT TAG 

SMITH FLORAL CO. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

USING ORIOLE METAL INK AND PEN OR RUBBER 
STAMP. GARDEN SET,INK, PEN, 100 ZINC TAGS AND 
WIRES, $2.00. FLORISTS’ SET,INK, RUBBER STAMP, 
PAD, PEN, 500 ZINC TAGS AND WIRES, $7.00. QUANTITY 
DISCOUNT TO DEALERS. SAMPLE ON REQUEST. 

JAS. CORNER & SONS - DISTRIBUTORS 
438 N. FRONT ST. BALTIMORE, MD. 


HARDY IMPROVED NUT TREES 


FOR FARM AND LAWN 


Commercial and ornamental early bearing nut 
trees. Thin shelled black walnuts, shellbarks, 
pecans, hicans, filberts and hazels, specimens 
available. Price sheet free. Comp!ete Manual, 25c. 


NUT TREE NURSERIES 


Downingtown, Pa. 


GLADIOLUS 


With by far the largest and best 
crop of bulbs I have ever had and 
with many new varieties on my 
list I think we can please anyone 
who wants gladiolus. My fall list 
is out this month. If you are not 
already on my list send for it. 


CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS 
ELMER GOVE 
Burlington, Vermont 
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Wild Flower Gardens. 


COLLECTION C. 
Native Ladyslippers 
5 Cypripedium acaule. Pink Mocca- 











ee ey ann eae .00 
5 Cypripedium pubescens. Yellow 

REND 5.6.6. 6 au.6.0 ba aig bd en 25 
5 Cypripedium  spectabile. Showy } 

DE i. 6s w8% 00s aebenabenee 1.50 
15 Ladyslippers ........... Worth... .$3.75 | 


This Collection for $3.00 


Send Now for Illustrated Catalogue | 


ISAAC LANGLEY WILLIAMS | 


Newmarket Road 


New HampsHire | 
all 
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Our Texas Letter 


CIOBER is a dividing line of the 

whole year, on which we may write 
out our failures and sadly learned lessons 
for benefit in future. One of my lessons 
has been that I’m off Tithonia. It’s too 
greedy for water and wilts down if not 
watered daily; bloom, too, is insignificant, 
and plant coarse even as background. The 
tall Celosias are far preferable. I’m off 
Spring planting of Roses, shrubs and most 
seeds. I’ve lost plants until buckets would 
hold my tears! So now I’m advising my- 
self to put out every Rose and shrub this 
month or at the latest in early November. 
It seems cruel to allow plants to battle 
with hot sun before its roots are well 
established and strength readv for bloom. 
The South, and perhaps the Middle States, 
will nurture well what is put out in this 
month so get busy with your seeds as well 
as shrubs. The tiny plants will “winter 
over” and bloom in February. 

Of course you have tried Iceland Poppies 
and Sweet Peas but the Petunia will love 
you if planted this month. Sow a border 
of Japanese Art strain and passers-by will 
stare at their beauty in early March or 
April. 

A wide border of California Poppies, 
will surprise you with the extra amount 
of bloom received from them. 

Vetivert, that unforgettable perfume for 
linens used by the housewives of the Old 
South, is best set out now. It is the 
dried rootlets of this plant that carries 
the fragrance. It grows in clumps of 
grass-like spears that is very ornamental 
on lawns. Bloom is also attractive. 

This summer I was disappointed in two 
Marigolds, Yellow Supreme and Guinea 
Gold but it was the drouth and not the 
fault of the plant so I am sowing seed 
of both in this month hoping for better 
luck. Salvia should be sown now if you 
want those long spikes of scarlet. Salvia 
roots easily from slips; so does Snap- 
dragon. We have fancied we must wait 
many months for bloom but their slips 
bloom quickly. 

I’m quite a “fan” on the idea of rooting 
cuttings and Auxilin has helped me 
amazingly in this respect. Many have 
rooted in fifteen to eighteen weeks by using 
Auxilin that sure takes the guess out of 
rooting all kinds of slips, soft and hard. 

I have been taking to Southerners but I 
faney all this could be carried in the 
Middle States with a little protection in 
stormy weather. At any rate I have been 
driven to the belief that it is by October 
and November sowing and planting that we 
will enjoy full bloom. Let’s give the plan 
a trial this year, anyway. 


Mrs. J. C. DARNELL, (Texas) 


New Roses Registered 


The American Rose Society’s Registration 
Committee has approved registration of the 
following novelties: 


Climbing Olympiad. CHT. Discovered by 
Frank C. Raffel of Stockton, Calif. Said to 
be a sport of Olympiad. The flowers are the 
same color as Olympiad, but with longer 
buds and larger flowers. Growth is moder- 
ate and it is claimed to be a continuous 
bloomer from May to November. 


Nubian. CHP. Originated by Bobbink & 
Atkins, Rutherford, N. J. Parentage un- 
known. Flowers type of George Dickson, 
dark velvety red, slightly fragrant. Growth 
is given as from 5 to 8 feet high, and a sug- 
gestion that the plant makes a good pillar. 
It is once-blooming, in June only. 


Gilda. HT. Originated by Edward Towill, 
Roslyn, Penna. Said to be a cross of Souy 
de Claudius Pernet x (Lady Hillington x 
Harry Kirk). Flower, type of Harry Kirk, 
pure orange-yellow. Large, double, good- 
lasting quality, and moderate fragrance. 
Growth is reported as vigorous, quantity of 
bloom abundant and continuous. 


Poinsettia. HT. Originated by Howard & 
Smith, Montebello, Calif. Said to be a seed- 
ling of unknown parentage. Bright scarlet 
tlower of Killarney type, large, open, double, 
vood-lasting quality, and slightly fragrant. 
Plant is described as vigorous, upright, com 
pact, and blooming abundantly from May to 
November. 


Baby Chateau. Hyb. Poly. Originated by 
W. Kordes & Son, Sparrieshoop, Germany. 
To be introduced in the United States by 
Henry A. Dreer, Philadelphia, Penna., in 
1938. Said to be a seedling of unknown 
parents. A deep crimson Polyantha of the 
type of Mrs. R. M. Finch, with medium, 
semi-double flowers, cupped, and with slight 
fragrance. Plant is reported as very vigor- 
ous, open habit, upright, and blooming con- 
tinuously from May to November. 


Pink Charm. Hyb. Poly. Originated by 
W. Kordes & Son, Sparrieshoop, Germany. 
To be introduced in the United States by 
Henry A. Dreer, Philadelphia. Penna.. in 
1938. Said to be a seedling of unknown par- 
entage. <A clear, deep pink flower of Gruss 
an Aachen type, with very double flowers of 
medium size, full, and with slight fragrance. 
Plant is described as upright, compact, 12 
inches tall, with normal green foliage. Is 
said to be a continuous bloomer from May to 
October. 


Smiles. Hyb. Poly. Originated by J. H. 
Nicolas, Newark, N. Y. Said to be a seed- 
ling of Echo x Rev. F. Page-Roberts. Flowe: 
is said to be of the type of Echo and opens 
pink with a salmon overcast, finishing pale 
pink. Flower is described as of medium size, 
semi-double, open, and with slight fragrance 
Growth is described as 15 to 18 inches tall 
and said to+be a continuous bloomer from 
June to October. 


King Midas. Hyb. Poly. Originated by J. 
H. Nicholas. Newark, N. Y. Said to be a seed 
ling of Rochester and Mary Hart. Flower 
is described as of Gruss an Aachen type, of 
solid sunflower yellow fading very little, and 
lasting for many days. Large, very double, 
globular, and of slight fragrance. Plant is 
described as 15 to 18 inches tall, blooming 
continuously from June to October. 


Golden Light. L.C. Said to be a seedling 
of unknown Wichuraiana seedlings. Origi- 
nated by J. H Nicolas, Newark, N. Y. The 
flower is described as of the type of Dr. Van 
Fleet, of orange-apricot, finishing buff, with 
an overcast of pink at edge of petals. Large. 
double, open, and of slight fragrance. Plant 
is described as somewhat like Dr. Van Fleet 
and blooms abundantly for three weeks in 
June. 


June Morn. L.C, Originated by J. H. Nico- 
las, Newark, N. Y. Said to be a seedling of 
Mme. Gregoire Staechelin x Climbing Souy 
de Claudius Pernet. Flower is described as 
a large Hybrid Tea bloom of Austrian Cop 
per type, with pale vellow outside and car- 
mine inside. Very large, double, high-cen 
tered, and of moderate fragrance. The plant 
is described as being a most vigorous 
climber, blooming continuously for three 
weeks in June, with oceasional flowers dur 
ing the summer. 

R. Marion Harron, Secretary 


In buying Dahlias and Roses through the 
advertisements, I save more than the sub- 
scription for THE FLowEeR GrowEeR.—Gus- 
TAv VocEs, (Texas) 
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Winter Bouquets. 


THREE HARDY PLANTS FOR 
WINTER DECORATION 


Why hunt Bittersweet and find that your 
favorite vine has been stripped? Why buy 
Chinese Lanterns, Frosty Silver King and 
attractive Bittersweet at the store where 
it’s so expensive? Enjoy these beauties in 
your garden and pick a beautiful winter 
bouquet whenever you like. Take advantage 
of these low prices now! Bittersweet, 2 yr 
plants, which will have berries next fall 

— 35c, two for 60c. Silver King, 3 for 50c 
and cimese Lanterns, 2 yr., 3 for 40c. Send your order 
today . . . it will receive prompt attention. 


SPRINGHILL NURSERIES, Dept. F, Tippecanoe City, Ohio 


: MoV YG 
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x ( 
Day 


( f f) Enjoy these beauties in your garden and 


‘“¥ home for less than the cost of one bouquet 


PANS Y PLANTS 


Pitzonka’s Giant Flowering Mixture 
Highly desirable for cut flowers and for bed- 
ding. All colors mixed. 

100 large sized Plants $1.35 postpaid 

250 large sized Plants $2.90 postpaid 
Illustrated catalogue mailed on request 
PITZONKA’S PANSY FARM 

Bristol, Penna. 


INTERESTING 


B UL SB S$ 


Delightful newer kinds for the _ distinctive 

garden. Plant now for blossoms next spring. 

SPRING STAR FLOWER. Wide bells of exquisite porce- 
lain blue, 11 for 5vec 

WAND-BELL. Graceful wands, hung with bells of rich 
rose, Dierama. 5 for 50c. 

TRUE BULB IRIS. Orchid-like. Lovely blended color- 
ings. 17 for 50c. 

CANDYSTICK TULIP. Elongate blossoms. Cherry laid 
over cream. 7 f 5f 

CAMAS LILY. <¢ 
14 for 50c. 

Most intcresting bulb list sent on request. 
I specialize in the unusual. 


REX. D. PEARCE 
MERCHANTVILLE, N. J. 
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or 50c, 
lustered stars of azure delight. Tall. 


DEPT. Z 
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It's EASY to 


TEST YOUR SOIL 


It takes no special skill to test soil with this 
Sudbury Kit. Any one can use it. Tests for 
nitrogen, phosphorus, potash and acidity, giv- 
ing essential information for successful lawn 
or garden. 


SUDBURY SOIL 
TEST KIT 1 50 


Complete with 

instructions and data 

on plant needs ‘ 
Mail orders promptly filled 





SUDBURY SOIL TESTING LABORATORY 
P. ©. 656, South Sudbury, Massachusetts 
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Herbs for the Window Garden 
CHARLES H. CueEstey (N. H.) 


OST window gardeners like some- 

thing different from the common 

plants which are grown by every- 
body. There are plenty of possibilities 
but a line which has been little tried is 
that of growing herbs during the winter 
season. 

For window gardens, there are two 
general classes which may be grown, 
annuals from seed and perennials from 
either roots or seeds. In our experience, 
the perennials lifted from the garden late 
in the fall and foreed into bloom or 
growth, in the same manner one would 
treat a Bleeding-heart, or any other sum- 
mer-blooming flower, are the most satis- 
factory. 

To get the best results, we select good 
roots and take them up from the garden, 
eutting back all of the current season’s 
growth. This is done any time during 
the fall, or even in winter. Pots of well 
prepared sandy loam are made ready and 
the roots set. They are then set away 
in a frame and allowed to freeze before 
bringing into the house. The following 
have been treated in this way and found 
satisfactory. 

SPEARMINT (Mentha spicata). The 
well-known Mint of the herb garden is 
useful and lends a delightful fragrance 
to the room where a pot of it is growing. 
Likes a lot of water and will thrive in 
a cool room. 

PEPPERMINT (Mentha peperita). Likes 
the same growing conditions as Spear- 
mint. Useful for purposes well known 
and gives a fragrance to the inside air. 
Both the Mints may be eut back several 
times during the winter, but will send 
up new shoots. 

Tuyme (Thymus serpyllum). This or 
any of the numerous varieties of Thyme 
may be treated like the Mints. The 
common Thyme may be taken up before 
leaves are killed by frost and new 
branches will grow as rapidly as old are 
removed. Useful in cooking. 

Wormwoop (Artemisia absinthium) ; 
also. Southernwood (A. abrotanum). 
Both are rather shrubby and the latter 
has the more pleasing scent for the liv- 
ing room. Leaves of this were formerly 
dried and used in clothes closets. The 
real Wormwood was formerly a favorite 
remedy in home doctoring. 

HoreHOouND (Marrubium vulgare). 
Used as a remedy for coughs. The leaves 
are soaked in boiling water and tea thus 
produced used for the purpose. 


Tansy (Tanacetum vulgare). One of 
the commonest of plants, often looked 
upon as a weed. This makes a handsome 
plant for the winter window, with the 
finely-divided foliage and handsome yel- 
low flower heads. The odor is not as 
pronounced as when grown out of doors. 


Gardeners will realize that there are 
many other plants having herb charac- 
teristics which are just as easy to grow 
as those in the above list. Practically all 
of these may also be grown from seed 
planted in boxes and transplanted to 
pots. If grown from seed, however, the 
process will be much longer. Annual 
herbs grow quickly from seed planted 
in the fall. 


—_ 





ox Winter Mulching 





It's ZonblemVhotected ¥| 


ON’T risk the loss of valuable peren- 

nials and shrubs this winter. Pro- 
tect them from Winter-Kill with a mulch 
of GPM Peat Moss. Inexpensive, Clean, 
Easy to use. For best results, insist on 
GPM. Write for FREE folder, “Prepar- 
ing Gardens for Winter.” 


ATKINS & DURBROW, Inc. 


165-W John St. New York, N. Y. 
1524 South Western Ave. 177 Milk Street 
Chicago, Ill. Boston, Mass. 


(Armeniacum, 
not the ordinary 
kind). Fragrant 
, 6-in, spikes in April. 
$ Postpaid, 3 _ large 
bulbs 10c; 33 for $1. 










& \ E y 
e w 
Ne Fano Fall Bulb Book Free— 
ir. 6? Low prices, special of- 
F of fers, to plant this fall. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE 


° co. 
127 Burpee Building Philadelphia 


RARE 
ENGLISH FLOWER 


SEEDS 1937 Ilustrated Catalog 

The most comprehensive 
published, 22 in colour, 4,878 
different kinds of flower 
seeds described, including 
an up-to-date collection of 
DELPHINIUMS, LILIUMS and 
LUPINES, also a large selec- 
tion of HERBACEOUS, ROSE 
PLANTS and SHRUB SEEDS 
Free on application to 


THOMPSON & MORGAN 
IPSWICH * ENGLAND 








RARE,UNUSUAL PLANTS 
Special Offer of Superfine Peonies 





Longfellow—most brilliant of reds............. $1.06 
Rosa Bonheur—<lelightful old rose............ 1.50 
Solange—deep cream and havana brown...... 1.50 
Le Cygne—highest rated pure white.......... 2.50 


Mikado—the most admired Japanese sort; dull 
crimson and chamois... iesanen eens oneee 


TOTAL ....... ‘sdniehiasieialiatalettet 7.50 
1 ea. of above sep. named and lab’ld. 5.50 


Free cataleg lists 1000 hardy 
plants; pronounces names 











E.101 SHARP, SPOKANE,WASH. D=PT. FD 








Ay Try the wonderful new hormone, 
—~\YEI " KAK SALVE 
AY Z made especially for amateur 
\Y gardeners, It starts roots on 
Ys the stems of many house and 

VS garden plants, The rooted part 
=—<™. makes a new plant, 

\, $ 1,00 postpaid in U.S.A., or 
“\ send a 3¢ stamp for booklet, 

\ PHOTOY PRODUCTS, Bay Shore,N.Y. 


sSUCCES 
Hard to raise, ory them 
er 


* PERENNIAL now and see the difference. 


i Pkt. Ea.. aconitum wilsoni, Dictamnus fraxinella, 
Hardy phiox mixed, Adonis vernalis,  Liatris, 
pycnostachya, Hardy primula mixed. 

bove 6 Pkts. For $1.00 ($1.50 value) 


e@ ANNUALS coLtection For Fall Sowing 


t Pkt. ea. 8 Best Var. For $1.00 ($1.50 value) 
Fall Catalog Illustrated 
in Color on Request 


BURNETT BROS., INC. 


Seed Merchants & Growers — Est. Over 30 Yrs. 
V 92 Chambers St. Dept. G. New York City V 
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With Fall Sown 4 
Flower Seed 
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Protect Bulb Plantings With 


Amazing discovery keeps mice, rats 
and moles from destroying tulip, nar- 
cissus, lily and other bulb plantings. 
Easy to use. 
Economical. Tested and used by na- 
tionally known bulb growers. Sufficient 
for 100 bulbs, only $2.00 delivered; 
for 250 bulbs, only $3.75. Order to- 
day. Free literature on request. 


ATKINS & DURBROW, Inc. 
164-W John St., New York, N. Y. 


1524 South Western Ave. 177 Milk Street 
Chicago, Ill. Boston, Mass. 


Non-poisonous. Clean. 








AND OTHER SUCKING INSECTS 
Spray flowering plants, shrubs, vines, 
trees with Garden VOLCK ... the all 
around garden spray. A combination 
VOLCK and Nicotine Spray. 

«+» Pree Pest Control Guide 

CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL CORPORATION 

Elizabeth, New Jersey Richmond, California 


Garden VOLCK™=” 
“HOW DOES YOUR GARDEN GROW?” 


“Nicely, thank you, for I rely on the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle to provide me with practical information 
on all my garden problems.’’ 












Gardening is the sole interest of the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle. Published monthly, it is official organ 
of the Nat. Assn. of Gardeners and the American 
Rock Garden Soc., a fact which guarantees a high 
editorial standard. 
Trial Subscription—7 months for $1.00 
GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 

1270-B Sixth Avenue New York City 








Patent 


GRAND OPERA oot 


The New GIANT GLADIOLUS 


Will be described in our new 1938 
catalog. Reserve your copy today. 


CARL SALBACH 
644 Woodmont Ave., Berkeley, Calif. 


RARE PACIFIC COAST LILIES 


t. Pardalinum “Orange Glow’’. An authority writes en- 
thusiastically of this rare new lily as flowered at Kew 














this summer Hardy, strong-growing and _ delightfully 
fragrant large orange flowers. Strong bulbs $1 each, 
3 for $2.50, postpaid. The famous Sunset Lily. Extra 


large bulbs, $1 each, 3 for $2.50. L. Humboldtii Magnifi- 
cum, Bright orange flowers, splashed crimson and one of 
most brilliant and rarest of lilies, Large bulbs, 75¢ each, 
3 for $2. Erythroniums or Trout Lilies commended by 
Mr. Wood in June FLOWER GROWER, 25 bulbs, 5 each 
of 5 vars. $1.10. Send for free catalog describing many 


Pacific Coast lilies, rare bulbs and plants. Seeds and 
orchids, too 


CARL PURDY, Box 1075, Ukiah, California 





PLANT FERNS and WILD 
FLOWERS in late Summer and early 
Fall. Send for Price List of 


VERMONT 
WILDFLOWERS and FERNS 


And Remember 


Our collection of Rock Garden plants is one of 
the finest in America. 800 varieties listed in 
our Rock Garden Price List. Either or both 
of above Price Lists free east of the Rockies. 


MITCHELL NURSERIES 


Dept. F BARRE, VT. 
NEW ENGLAND’S COLDEST NURSERY 
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Record of a Growing Garden 


By Mattie A. HARTZOG 


make a universal date 
for gardening. These records were 
made in a locality that is South of 
Washington, D. C., but at a higher 
altitude. The growing season is de- 
layed as you go North about one 
week for every 100 miles at sea level, 
and the same for every 500 feet of 
elevation. Readers must, therefore, 
get a “starting date” from thew 
own gardens and adapt dates accord- 
ingly. The sequences are the same, 
of course.| 


[You can’t 


OcropeR 1—The popular Fall planting 
month—“A garden for next year is_be- 
neath our finger tips” (my fingers go right 
down in the soil and—as gloves are in my 
way—find it a good idea to rub soap over 
ends of fingers before going to garden.) 
Divided and replanted hardy Phlox for 
they do not over well if they become over 
dense; need’ breaking up and_ resetting 
every four or five years; succeed in almost 
any soil and position; and flower through 
a long season. (IL like Cameron, delicate 
pink; Mrs. W. G. Harding, deep rose; Graf 
Zeppelin, white, rose center; and all of us 
like Columbia. ) 

OcroBeR 4—Wandered about the garden 
this Sunday afternoon seeing the riot of 
color and observed that there are two 
kind of flowers in the Autumn garden, 
those that are really Autumn flowers and 
summer flowering ones that linger on. As- 
ters are a prominent Autumn flower; there 
has been marked improvement in varieties 
the past few years. The new dwarf hardy 
Asters are easy to grow and make bright 
borders through the Autumn = months. 
Dahlias are pretty now, especially the 
miniature and pompon kinds. 

OcTropeR 5—Set out Canterbury-bells and 


Snapdragons. The third year blooms of 
Snapdragons are superior to the first 
year; when mulch is raked away shoots 


come from old roots, larger and healthier 
plants. They do not like shade. Dropped 
seed in the garden—Poppies and Chinese 
Forget-me-Nots. 


OcToBER 6 — Planted Peonies, dormant 
now but will make root growth before 
Winter. Used Japanese and Singles for 
massed effects: Cathedral, blush, cream 


center; Nippon Gold, pink; Toro-No-Maki, 
white; Mischief, pink; Le Jour, white. 
OcroseR 9—Very dry! Had large stump, 
from old tree that was cut down in back 
yard hollowed out; cemented it pressing 
small pieces of tile into the concrete. Will 
plant Ivy, Vinea minor, and winter Jas- 
mine around the rather attractive looking 
bird bath (wild primrose pink Roses are 
already growing there). birds like 
the quail, cardinal and carolina wren do 
not migrate. 
OcTOBER 11 


Some 


(Sunday)—In the garden 


inhaling fragrance from the Philippine 
Lily, Mint shrub (Elsholtzia), and Mig- 
nonette. Ageratum with mauve colored 


flowers and white Boltonia are making a 
display. Red Hot Pokers (Tritoma) tall 
spikes of bloom give the illusion of flam- 
ing fire. We have great rewards from 
Mother Nature, if we have struggled with 
aphis, leaf spot, and wilt. 

OcToBER 14—Planted more Lilacs, an 
adaptable shrub which can be used singly 
or in masses and with care the older the 
bush the better the yield of flowers. They 
are heavy feeders and give good results if 
well-rotted manure is dug into ground; like 
a sunny spot but will thrive in part shade 
and grow best in an alkaline soil. Though 
the Common Lilacs require a number of 
years to bloom most of the young plants 
of Hybrid Lilacs blossom the first season 


after transplanting. (My favorites, Victor 
Lemoine double blue-lavender hybrid and 
Congo single wine-red hybrid.) Our 
French Lilacs bloomed beautifully in April 
and May. ‘They are free from suckering. 
OcTopeR 15—Set out many perennials 
from the frames. About half our common 
perennials can best be moved in Autumn 
and go to making new roots, but there is 
no ideal time for planting all perennials, 
some do best moved in the heat of Summer 
when resting stage begins. Early bloom 
ers should be moved in early Fall. (Per 
ennials grow in size and beauty from yea! 
to year, and by separating the roots when 
well grown the stock can be increased. ) 
OcToBER 18—Cosmos and Mexican Sun 
flowers (Tithonia speciosa) are making the 
garden colorful. The rock gardens are at- 
tractive with Seaums: sieboldi whose fol 
iage is round and gray-blue borne upon 
long stems and flowers pink, is particu- 


larly interesting. Japanese Anemones 
(Windflower) are fu!l of bloom; since 


they resent crowding have placed in front 
of border next to Boxwood. 


OcToBER 20—The much needed rain fell 


yesterday! In the grove see Sumac, 
Maples and Sourwood getting colorful 


Several varieties of Chrysanthemums are 
beginning to open. Discontinuing the feed 
ing (except a light application of soot 
water which improves the color of the flow- 
ers); will water only when needed. 

OcToBER 21—Planted Sweet Myrtle 
shrubs; leaves a little like Boxwood and 
fragrant when crushed, insignificant bloom 
is followed by large blue berries. Also, put 
out Pyracantha yunnanesis (rooted by lay- 
ing down limbs): a spreading plant 
smothered in scarlet fruit from Autumn to 
Spring. Was careful to firm the soil about 
the roots. Started a rock garden near trees 
in back yard; have not been able to get 
anything to grow here. Now we'll see 
what we can do with the rocks to ho!d the 
fertile soil and moisture! Having fine 
weather, only lignt frosts so far. Set out 
plants in vegetable garden—lettuce and 
cabbage. 

OcroBeR’ 25—What could be pleasanter 
than the glow of Summer and richness of 
Autumn, in a garden with friends? We 
talked of how gardeners want a succession 
of bloom, sweet odors and berries, and of 
Autumn, the garden’s ultimate perfection. 
Noticing the gorgeous colors of the leaves, 
discussed Autumn coloring; not brought on 
by frost but a matter of normal ripening, 
the juices being drawn from the leaves to 
the branches leaving minerals which give 
the coloring. Low temperature followed 
by warm sunshiny days is just what is 
needed. 

OCTOBER 27—Set out English Ivy for 
a border—(does best in partially shaded 
place but will grow in sunny location). 


OcTOBER 31—Had some borders fertil 
ized—all plantings need a complete fer- 
tilizer annually. The last day of the 


month and we are still planning and plant- 
ing, have to for months and even years 
ahead for effects, and our garden always 
has room for change. But the _ ideal 
weather now and the world so full of color 
makes gardening such a pleasant recrea 
tion. 


The neighbors must have been amused 
if they saw me in the garden one after 
noon. There I was, bent almost double, 
striding from end to end of the rows, vigor 
ously brushing the plants with a whisk 
broom! They may have thought that | 
was expecting visitors and wanted to have 
the plants free from dust and lint. The 
fact is that I had just scattered fertilizer 
on the garden and was brushing it off the 
plants to prevent burning of the leaves 
when dew should dissolve it and make it 
caustic. 
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Destroy Moles 
THIS EASY WAY 











Reg. U. 5. Pat. Off. 


An efficient powder. Non-poisonous to 
Pets, soil, or grass. Rids your lawn of 
moles in 2 to 3 days. Odorless, easy to 
use. Prices: 1/2-lb. can 50c; 114-lb. can 
$1.25; 5-lb. can $4. Write, if unable to 
obtain from dealer. 


ROSE MANUFACTURING CO. 
( Established 1897) 


Dept. F 37th and Filbert Sts. 


Phila., Pa. 








PRIMULA SIEBOLDI 


Hardy and Gone resistant Primula from Japan. 
Heads of large flowers in shades of lavender and 
pink, on 12 inch stems, June and July. Rich, light soil. 
Three plants for $1.25, prepaid 
WM. BORSCH & SON, INC. 
MAPLEWOOD Box 21 OREGON 


ORIENTAL POPPY 


Planted now should bloom next year 


Large field grown roots. Grown from divi- 
sions. Guaranteed true to name. Planting 
directions with each order. All plants are 
labeled and shipped POSTPAID. Order Now. 
*Mrs. Perry—large, beautiful clear pink, 

ROE ET OCCT TE TOOT ETT TTC OTe 35 
*Beauty of Livermore—tall dark red, each....35 
*Jeannie Mawson—large geranium pink, 








€ sikisieeacere's hin a Wielein ae eee wae ee ok neal eaials 35 

Fairy—delicate rose pink, small dainty, 

PE OE CE ECO weer 
*Olympia—DOUBLE salmon, early, each.....- 35 
Joyce—Beautiful ‘Am. Beauty” cerise....... 50 
*Perry’s White—large glistening white........ 50 
Lulu Neeley—large ox-blood red............ 50 
*Wurtembergia—largest of all red...........50 
Perfection—tall, large shell pink............ 50 
*Oramge King—select large orange......... .35 
May Sadler—ilarge salmon pink.............. 35 

Any three 35c varieties............... ' A 

Any three 50c_ varieties Lowman ys 
One of each (12 varieties) nati csce Be 
* One of each mixed with star * six varieties 1.75 


All labeled and postpaid 


RED RUSSIAN LILY 


Blooms first year with flowers like giant Jap- 
anese Azalea. Colors shading from deep yellow 
and burnt orange to red in large clusters. Per- 
fectly hardy and easy to grow. Showy and de- 
sirable. 


Fine bulbs 25e each; 8 for 60c; 6 for $1.00 


DAFFODIL SPECIAL 


Special sale of select bulbs. White trumpets, 
yellow trumpets, double whites, double vellows 
yellows with orange, single whites and yellows, 
all in a glorious well balanced mixture that 
will produce splendid cut flowers and make a 
beautiful sight in your garden. Order Now. All 
bulbs postpaid. 

6 for 25c; 12 for 45e; 32 for $1.00 

100 fine bulbs for $3.00. A real buy 


MERTENSIA 


Virginia Blue Bells—very pretty spring flowers 
growing 12 inches tall and full clusters of blue 
and pink bells. Easy to grow. Hardy and very 
desirable. ; 


20c each; 3 for 40c; 12 for $1.50 postpaid. 


GRAPE HYACINTHS 


Unusual deep cobalt blue Very showy early 
spring flowers will grow under trees and shrubs 
as well as in full sun. Beautiful in beds and in 
rockery. Plant some in pots for house bloom 
this winter They are easy to grow and are 
ery cheerful 
6 bulbs 20c; 33 bulbs $1.00 
100 fine bulbs $3.00 all postpaid 


GIANT RED HIBISCUS 


fectly hardy. Blooms first year from July 
frost Grows four feet tall with immense 
flowers 8 to 12 inches across in gorgeous red 
Shades. Pink also if you prefer them. 

3 year old plants 35e each; 3 for $1.00 


THE HARMON NURSERY 
Box F Prospect, Ohio 


t 
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Fall Peony Planting 


LIKE to set Peonies about October first 

to fifteenth. Sometimes they bloom the 
next year. If your ground doesn’t slope, 
before you plant your new Peonies, put 
some small stones and gravel into the 
deep hole you’ve got ready some well-rooted 
stable manure, a thin layer of good soil, 
a sprinkle of Vigoro, another thin layer of 
soil and scatter over a pint of bonemeal 
and then another layer of soil. Step into 
that hole and tramp it down hard and 
well so your plants will not settle too 
much. (I hope your feet are large!) 
Now try your plants in that hole to see 
if they come level with the top of the 
ground. If so and you have rubbed the 
parts where they were cut with lime and 
sprinkled the tops with lime (to discourage 
worms) they’re ready to fill in. 

Hold the Peony root with your left 
hand, poke soil about it with the right 
one, firming the earth as you do, and leave 
a mound of earth over each plant; sprinkl- 
ing a pint of lime over the mound. In 
the spring remove enough earth so the 
buds are covered only 1% or 2 inches. 
They will not blossom if covered too deeply. 
Our first ones, years ago, were covered 4 
inches deep! For four years we had no 
blossoms. Then I poked away 3 inches of 
soil. They bloomed and we moved them. 
After the ground freezes, cover each mound 
with a few leaves and a spruce bough and 
they’ll sleep snug and safe. 

Cut and burn the foliage from old 
Peonies, to destroy botrytis, hoe around 
them and sprinkle on lime—try to fill the 
holes of the stems with it (this dis- 
courages worms and snails). Do not put 
old manure over but all around each plant 
and either rake it off or hoe it in, in 
Spring. Give your Peony space enough- 
rows and plants 4 ft. apart. We put 
ours too near together and in a few years 
sha!l have to move them. ! had to learn 
by experience and hope this “will help some 
so they will not have to wait so long for 
blossoms. We usually do not cover old 
Peonies unless moved that Fall. Last year 
we moved three, left them uncovered and 
lost them a!l!—(Mrs.) WALTON GREENE, 
(Vt.) 


Winter Lawns in the South 


As soon as Bermuda Grass gets the least 
touch of frost, it is a brown ugly spotted 
carpet. To maintain a green lawn through- 
out the winter, Italian Ryegrass may be 
sown any time during September 
October, or November. The troublesome, 
expensive methods employed in making 
winter lawns a few years ago, such as 
digging up the permanent lawn, have been 
supplanted by a new economical method 
which does not interfere with the perma- 
nent lawn. Before sowing the winter 
lawn seed, cut the Bermuda Grass closely, 
removing the clippings. Then apply from 
two to four pounds of a complete balanced 
plant food per 100 square feet of lawn 
surface. If possible, wet down thoroughly. 

Two days after applying the plant food, 
broadcast the winter lawn seed evenly over 
the lawn area, using 10 lbs. to each 1,000 
square feet. Rake or roll in lightly and 
soak down thoroughly. Keep moist until 
growth starts; the grass should germinate 
in ten days, and should be cut when it 


attains a height of 3 or 4 inches.—THE 


MASTER GARDENER 


I can’t express my opinion on which 
article is best in your magazine. It is all 
too good. But I believe a column with 
material from our western territory would 
improve the magazine’s distribution here 
in the West—(Mrs.) D. McNamara, 
(Calif. ) 





Browse 
through our 


BULB CATALOG 


before you plan your 
Autumn planting 
Beautiful FRENCH...JAPANESE 
AMERICAN and DUTCH 
FLOWER BULBS 
at attractive prices 
FREE BULB CATALOG ON REQUEST 


Stimme ale 


132 to 138 Church St., Dept. F, New York 








Time to Plant 


* PEONTIES % 


Send for free catalog of best 
varieties of Peonies and Iris 


IRIS AND PEONY FARM 


Lafontaine, Kans. 


HILL 



















(Chionodoxa) Showy 
cp little white-center 
Lo ed blue flowers on 
~, 5-in. spikes, often be- 
Mfore snow is gone. 4 
Bulbs 10c: 50 for $1 
postpaid. Plant any- 
where Fall Bulb 
Book Free Low prices, 
special offers, to plant this fall : 

WwW. ATLEE BURPEE CO. ; 
126 Burpee Building Philadelphia 


MERTENSIA VIRGINICA 


or BLUE-BELLS 


Plant this fall for early spring bloom. Will grow 
in sun or shade. Very pretty grouped with tulips 
or among shrubbery. Good blooming size roots. 


10 for $1.00 postpaid 
Send for Fall list of Wild Flowers 
HEREFORD’S GARDENS Oakford, Illinois 


PEONY ARISTOCRATS 


FOR YOUR YARDS AND GARDENS. Only best of 
old and new varieties, at attractive prices. Our 
Catalog names best commercial cut-flower vari- 
eties, and gives valuable planting and growing 
instructions. 


HARMEL PEONY COMPANY 
Growers of Fine Peonies since 1911 
BERLIN - - - - - : - MARYLAND 


MARSHALL’S 
MADONNA LILIES 


The Herbaceous Border is 
the ideal place in your gar- 




















den for Hardy Lilies. A 
few bulbs, dotted here and 
there—where the close com- 


panionship and _ friendly: 
shade of neighboring plants 
help their growth, they 
eventually become great 
colorful colonies, enhancing 
the entire beauty of the 
border, with their graceful 
dignified and majestic 
flower heads 


We offer the finest stock 
from northern France 





L. Candidum 


Extra large bulbs size 9-11 in.; 3 for 80c; 
$3.00 per doz.; $20.00 per 100 


Jumbo Bulbs, size 11-13 in. 3 for $1.35 
$5.00 per doz.; $35.00 per 100 


Free delivery on cash orders 
Write for our illustrated fall catalogue 


ww. E. MARSHALL & CO. 
“The House of Lilies” 
154 West 23rd St. New York 


areal 
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IT’S FUN...IT’S EASY 


to grow plants indoors with the 


OoOsSMO 
SCATTER GARDEN 


Here is a novelty garden for indoor enjoy- 
ment—designed by prominent horticultural ex- 
perts so that ten potted plants can be grown 
indoors at any time of year. When they be- 
come too big for the little Osmo pots, they 
can be transplanted, pot and all, to the out of 
doors, or to larger pots for growth indoors. 

Enjoy this scientific way of quickly, easily 
growing plants at home. Osmo sterile soil 
and Osmoss assure that your plants will germi- 
nate quickly with minimum loss when direc- 
tions (which come with each garden) are 
followed. A selection of seeds are included 
with each Scatter Garden, but any other seeds 
can be used if desired. 

Try this new, easy way of starting plants 
early, indoors. Let your family and friends 
delight in watching them grow. Give Osmo 
Scatter Gardens as gifts. They are different, 
useful, decorative—your biggest money’s worth 
of pleasure and profit! 





if your dealer doesn’t carry Osmo Scatter Gardens, 
send us his name and 60c for each garden (add 
10c for shipping West of Mississippi River) 


CMe OSMO GARDEN Company 
Dept. 310 229 NORTH 63 rd. STREET 








BABY LILY BULBS 


Sound little one-season bulbs, true 
Liliums Many should bloom first sum- 
mer, most the second Gorgeous color 


blend, not less than seven kinds in mix- 
ture, all hardy 


Forty bulbs for One Dollar 


REX. D. PEARCE 


Merchantville, N. J. 


DAFFODILS 


4 Large Bulbs 25c 
20 Large Bulbs $1.00 


POSTPAID—Your choice of 


MPEROR | EMPRESS 
Rich Full Yellow | White Petals and 
Petals - Trumpet | Yellow Trumpet 


Dept. Z 
















These two favorites are splendid 
companion planjs. Valuable for 
beds, borders and cutting. 


BULB CATALOG FREE 
GARDENVILLE BULB GROWERS 


. D. 6, Box SiIGF Tacoma, Wash. 
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Inside Our little Greenhouse 
J. G. ESSON 


E have arrived at a season when the 
W greenhouse begins to show its real 
worth. Our greatest problem may be the 
maintenance of an even temperature. And 
this is very important, because if we do 
not exercise a certain care, the fluctations 
of temperature will be such that it cannot 
possibly be wholesome for—well, any kind 
of living organism. 

Heating and ventilation are our tempera- 


ture controls. No matter what type of 
artificial installation has been utilized it 
will be necessary to check its intensity as 


the heat of the day increases, because in 
the forenoon the strength of the sun’s rays 
will usualy be found sufficient to maintain 
the temperature to the desired warmth. 
Throughout the colder part of the year, the 
principles by which heating and ventilation 
are controlled require intelligent considera- 
tion. It becomes easier to understand if 
certain simple facts are thoroughly appre 
ciated—facts that apply to the living room 
in a very similar way. During the morning 
the heat of the sun increases, thus exclud- 
ing the need of artificial heat. As soon 
as noon has passed the sun’s heat decreases. 
resulting in circumstances varying accord- 
ing to the length of the day or the in- 
tensity of the cold at the time. Artificial 


heat must be resorted to as the sun’s heat 
wanes. This will be noticed more readily 
when there is frost. The temperature oi 


the greenhouse will drop very 
cold winds or low outdoor temperature are 
not thwarted by first closing the ventila- 
tors and then starting up the heating 
system. 

In moderately cold weather there will be 
an appreciable saving of fuel if the ventila- 
tors are closed before the heat of the sun 
is gone. At the same time if the weather 
is extremely cold the saving will be’ real- 
ized by starting up the fire at noon or be- 
fore it seems to be needed. When the 
heating pipes are comfortably hot as 
darkness comes on, and when at that time 
the temperature in the house is a degree or 
two above what is needed as the night 
temperature, then less forcing of the fire 
will be required than if the temperature 
is allowed to drop to the night mark be 
fore nightfall. All the foregoing may appear 
to be verbose, but it is very necessary to 
uppreciate what difficulties and disappoint- 
ments may be the outcome when the home 
created for our plants is inadequate for 
their needs. Always remember that plant 
life is extremely sensitive to cold draughts 
and to sudden extremes in temperature. 

Chrysanthemums for best results the 
atmosphere at this time of year should be 
cool and airy. If they have been sprayed 
with a nicotine solution once a week 
throughout the Summer. the foliage will 
have had every chance to have a fine 
healthy appearance. Where spraying has 
been neglected, a dozen or more pests may 
have worked havoe and by this month 
Chrysanthemum growers will be cognizant 
of the old saying that an ounce of pre- 
vention is worth a pound of cure. 

What to grow in the small greenhouse. 
It seems that much more may be the return 
in flowers when the plants grown do not 
require a temperature above 52-55 degrees 
Fahrenheit. In other words, when Chrysan- 
themums are followed by anuals that were 
sown at various dates throughout the 
Summer, tropical plants are better left out. 
This applies in the opposite way too and 
if Begonias, Dracaenas, Gardenias, Crotons. 
Orchids or other favorite plants from the 
tropics are what the greenhouse 


rapidly if 


owner 


desires to grow, then the more temperate 
climate plants should: be forgotten. 

For variety I would prefer the cooler 
house for a rich variety of useful material 
that can be grown. Moreover it is not 
quite so easily damaged by the fluctuatior 


of temperatures which we have stressed 
above. 
African bulbs. It is true that Dutcl 


bulbs cannot be “forced”’ 
such conditions, but 
appear they have every chance to be of 
superior quality. Furthermore there i 
simply a plethora of South African plants 
that have bulbous or cormous roots. Al 
these are interesting and have lately 
much in the foreground of popularity 


so quickly unde 
when the flowers d 


bee? 


They are happiest in the cool greenhous 
growing along with your Freesias whic!) 
are themselves South African natives 


Start them in your greenhouse by pro 
curing as early as possible now 
the more common species. 
he purchased from a 
include Lachenalia, Ixia, Sparaxis. Bah 
jana, Veltheimia and Tritonia. 

Some “Don’ts” with Poinsettias might 
he the best form of advice: Don’t grow in 
~hade, if large Christmas bracts are desired. 
Don't stand the plants in a draught. Don’t 
allow them to become dry at the roots 
Don’t allow the temperature to drop below 
60 Fahrenheit. If any of these “dont’s” are 
neglected the leaves are almost certain to 
drop prematurely. 


some ( 
Those that may 
good bulb merchant 


Some Rose Varieties and 


Beetle Likes 


(Continued from page 458) 


pint to the school children or others who 
would bring their eateh to the 
grounds once a week. The result has 
been an advantage, consider 
ing that each beetle destroyed may mean 
a hundred less of them next year, and 
it is my belief that if this method had 
used, at much less expense, the 
beetle could have been nearly eradicated 
by the sehool children alone, who are 
at leisure from their school tasks during 
the beetle flight. 

But the other point I want to bring 
up is that of observation as to 
Roses the beetles like best. They began 
to be meanest at Breeze Hill on Gruss 
an Teplitz. Then I _ noticed _ that 
our fine plant of Sarah Van Fleet, 
perhaps the one finest Rugosa hybrid 
seemed to be very delectable to the 
beetles. Each bud was bored into, som«¢ 
times by two or three or four of the 
beasts. Other Roses of similar color 
were not touched, and I am reciting 
these facts to express the hope that 
readers will observe what Roses attract 
and what repel, if any repel! 
lence. It has been suggested by a very 
wise Australian Rose man that we must 
“armor-plate’ our Roses against not 
only fungous but against in- 
sects. If one variety can be found 
especially attractive to the beetles and 
if other varieties are less attractive. are 
we on the way toward protecting from 
the inside? 


play 


certainly 


been 


what 


there is 


troubles 
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25¢ 


Postpaid 





All are 


Autumn—(rich yellow) 

Ami Quinard—(blackish red) 

Betty Uprichard—(orange car- 
mine) 

Briarcliff—(rose pink) 

Columbia—(bright pink) 

Cuba—(orange scarlet) 

Caledonia—(white) 

Dame Edith Helen—(clear pink) 

Edith Nellie Perkins—(red 
and salmon) 

Etoile de Hollande—(brilliant 
red) 

Francis Scott Key—(light 


erimson) 














EVERGREENS! 


Nandina. Most colorful broad 
leafed evergreen. Leaves  or- 2 ft. plants. 
ange-red in  winter—brilliant 
green with white blossoms in Arizona Cypress. One of the most 
summer. Easy to grow. Excep- beautiful evergreens. Grows tall 
tionally hardy, Prices each 29c and pyramidal. Blue-green in 
color. Good in dry climates. 
Prices each—69c. 2 ft. plants. 


green all year. Price each—59ec. 


Pfitzer’s Juniper. Handsome Chi 
nese variety. Grayish green col- 
or. Grows low and wide spread- 
ng Fine for corners, doors, 
terrace planting, etc. Prices 
each—59c, 2-year plants. 


Italian Cypress. Grows tall, slen- 
der, and graceful. Very com- 
pact deep green foliage. Fine 
for corners, landscaping, etc. 

= 1 ft. plants; 2 ft. 


=a 


Berckman’s Golden  Arborvitae. 

Baker’s Arborvitae. Fine pyra- Compact bushy, low growing 

midal type. Grows tall with plant. 3% feet tall at maturi- 

dense foliage. Fine for orna- ty. Golden green color. Price 
mental! planting. Stays bright —69c, 2 ft. plants. 


Hydrangea P. G. Beautiful 
anywhere. Large clusters of 
white flowers changing to 
pink, Well developed trees, 


Spirea Van Houtte. Most 














Strong, Field 
Grown Tulips! 


An unusual assortment 
including popular name 
varieties. Assorted red, 
pink, rose, orchid, and 
variegated colors. (Not 
labeled). All guaran- 
teed to bloom. Mail 
$1.00 today for 50 tulip 
bulbs. We pay postage! 
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our office by November 10th. 
your home with beautiful trees, roses, shrubs, etc. 
Order now and be sure you get guaranteed-to-live plants! 


ALWAYS CHEERFUL! 


Forsythia. 
Golden Bell. Tall and 


2-YEAR-OLD F 


af” GUARANTEED TOLIVE 
. FOR ONE YEAR’ 


IF ORDERED BY NOVEMBERIO! 


No matter what the cause may be—whether freeze, drought, flood, or storm—we will 
positively replace free of charge any plant listed below that fails to live for at least 
one year, if your order is received by us on or before November 10th. 
to ship your plants at any time you say, either now or later, but your order must be in 
Take advantage of this most unusual offer. 
You take no risk at all—you can't 


IELD GROWN 


ROSE S$ 


They are rigidly culled for strong rt 


Golden Dawn—(brilliant yel- 
low) 

J.J.L. Mock—(dark pink) 

Joanna Hill—(creamy yellow) 

Ka. Augusta Victoria—(white) 

Killarney White 

Killarney Pink 

Lady Hillington—v(apricot yel- 
low) 


Lady Margaret Stewart—(yellow 
ind orange) 
Luxembourg—(vyellow) 


Margaret McGredy—(orange 
vermillion) 


Bonita (Globe Arborvitae). Small, 
globe-shaped arborvitae. Dwarf 
size. Used for planting in 
tubs, urns, at doors, etc. Price 
each—59c. 12-14 inch plants. 


Large Leaf Japanese Privet. Har- 
dy evergreen with large green 
leaves. Quick growing. Tall 
with long branches. Easily 
sheared. Price each—39e, 2 ft. 
plants. 

Abelia. Beautiful, broad-leaf 
evergreen with long drooping 
branches. Dark-green glossy 
color. Bell-shaped white and 
pink blossoms during spring. 
Leaves metallic-bronze in fall 
and__- winter. Strong 2-year 
plants. Price each—29c. 


BEAUTIFUL FLOWERING SHRUBS! 


ft.—19e; 3 to 4 ft.—30c. Prices 
Commonly called 3 to 


beautiful of all Spirea. 19e; 3 to 4 ft.—30¢. first 
Covered with dainty white Tamarix. Commonly called early 
flowers in early Spring. Sait Cedar. Fern-like fol Does 
Spreading form with drap- iage with an abundance of to 3 
ing branches of bright large orchid blooms. Prices, 4 ft. 
green. Prices—2 to 3 ft. 2 to 3 ft.—I9e; 3 to 4 ft. Lilac. (¢ 
—9ce; 3 to 4 ft.—30c. —30c. Strong 
Weigela. Tall growing. Deep Vitex. Upright growth. Large 


pink, trumpet-shaped flow- Reaches height of 7 feet. purple 
ers in great abundance dur- Pointed green leaves. Or- ak. 
ing summer. Prices, 2 to 3 chid or purple’ blooms. —28e. 


T 





Crape Myrtle. Truly the glory 
slender with lovely golden of the South! Gorgeously 


or double flowers. One of 





®-year-old field grown plants as dug from our nursery 


We will be glad 


Surround 


25c 


Postpaid 


rows 


ot systems and well balanced tops. 


Miss Rowena Thom—(rose and 
old gold) 

Mrs. Chas. Bell—(salmon) 

Mrs. E. P. Thom—(deep yel 
low) 

7 , (orange, red and 
gold) 

Priscilla—(pink) 

Pink Pearl—(deep pink) 

Pink Radiance 

Texas White Radiance 

Sensation—(scarlet and mar 
oon) 

Talisman—(red and yellow) 


ALWAYS POPULAR! 


Euonymous Japonica. Most popu 
evergreen 
Can be pruned to any shape. 
Holds glossy deep-green foliage 
to 


lar broad-leafed 


year ‘round. Ilardy, easy 
grow. Fine for hedges or 
dividual planting. 
10 for $1.80, 2-year plants. 


Irish Juniper. 


ter. Hardy. 15-18 inch size, 


Savin Juniper. Low 


Each—1 9c. 


Upright growth. 
6 to 10 ft. at maturity. Greyish 
green in summer—grey in win 
49c 


growing. 
Suitable for hillside planting 
or among rocks Deep green 


CLIMBING ROSES 


2-Year-Old Field Grown 
* 25c each, postpaid 
American Beauty—(deep red) 
Talisman—(red and gold) 
Pres. Hoover—(cerise scarlet) 
Paul’s Scarlet—(deep eorimson) 


POLYANTHAS 


or Baby Doll Roses 
25c each, postpaid 
Cecile Brunner—white & pink 
Ellen Poulson—rose pink 
Golden Salmon—orange scarlet 
tdeal—dark scarlet 


EVERGREENS! 

















foliage. 15-18 inch. size, 49e, 








’ to 3 ft.—Ii9e; 
4 ft.—30c. 


ready to grow. Price 35¢ flowers in summer. Prices, colored flowers throughout bird 
Pomegranate. Upright shrub. : 30 <aiiiaeapathlee dinate — eo * she ari 
. ) 8st 4 —30c. ya 8 , : 9 
26 < y the xX e shes 0 Z to 
Heautifa range vermin gygeg,” (Rose of Sharon). ‘eat exe Dashes, Co 
iage. Bloom until frost Tall growing with white, Prices, 2 ft.—25¢; 3 ft.— 
2 to 3 ft. size, Each—I9e, purple, 9564 variegated  Ygtelaetesertpaig 
postpaid. F flowers. Blooms all sum- Deutzia (Red or Pink). Large 
4 aid. mer. Prices, 2 to 3 ft.— — 


plants to bloom in 
spring. Very hardy 


ft. size—I9c; 3 to 

size—30c. 

id fashioned purple. 
upright growth 

panicles of fragrant 

flowers. 2-year old 

plants. Price, each 





PEACH TREES 


Elberta, Mamie Ross, Arp Beauty, 
J. H. Hale, Carmen, Mayflower, Red- 


Early Elberta, Minnie Stanford. Size 
3 ft., Price—i7e; 3 to 4 ft.— 
20c; Bearing size—79e. 


SHADE TREES 


Lombardy Poplar, Tulip Tree, Chinese 
well in any soil. 2 Elm, 
Green 
Weeping Willow, Scarlet Maple, Texas 
Umbrella, Carolina Poplar, Heaven 
Tree, Silver Maple 
35e; 3 to 4 ft.—45c; 4 to 5 ft.—6Se; 
5 to 6 ft.—75e. 


Chinese Cling, Indian Cling, 


Chinese Poplar, 
Ash, Sycamore, 


White Ash, 
Ilackberry, 


2 to 3 ft. size— 











GUARANTEED-TO-BLOOM BULBS! ORDER NOW—PLANT EARLY! 


Leading Name 
Varieties! 


[ris—beautiful flowers, easy to 
grow! Big value collection of 
mall leading name varieties (not 
labeled)—colors include yel- 
lows, whites, reds, orchids, 
purples, blues, and pinks. All 
strong field-grown bulbs—all 
guaranteed to bloom. 20 Dutch 
Iris bulbs only 50c, postpaid. 


WE PAY ALL POSTAGE! 


Remember, your order must reach us on or before November 10th to get guaranteed-to-live plants. 
We will pay all postage. Write at once for prices on stock not shown above! 


NAUGHTON FARMS ~~ 


Fragrant, Lasting, 
Beautiful! 


Start your bowls, pots, and 
window boxes now with our 
finest selected varieties of 
Narcissus. (Not labeled.) en- 
joy fragrant flowers in your 
home all winter long. Assorted 
paper whites and _ yellows. 
Guaranteed to bloom! 10 
Narcissus bulbs only 25¢, 
postpaid 


u3o WAXAHACHIE 
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Classified Advertising Section 


= auvennenennenriiseeeroeiies 





Rate 15c PER WORD, COUNT ALL WORDS, 12%c per 
word for three or more consecutive insertions using same 
copy. Every advertiser must use three imsertions per year. 
No one time orders for one issue per year accepted. No 
order for less than $3.00 per month accepted. SH 
WITH ORDER. 


Aquatics 
WATER LILIES. and Aquatic Plants for pools and 
aquariums Also a complete line of fancy Goldfish. Tropi- 
cal Fish, Aquariums, and supplies. Free Catalog. Beldt’s 
Aquarium—St. Louis, Mo 





Baby Evergreens 


FIVE, five year Colotade Blue Spruce, $1.00 postpaid. 
Transplanted bushy trees. Plant this fall. Trees are 
wonderful value. Catalogue free RANSOM NURSERY. 
Geneva, Ohio. 


Begonias 
BEGONIAS—Unusual varieties our apes ialty Booklet 
describing over 200 varieties 35c yreen Tree Flower 


316 W. Philad li hia, Pa ‘ 


Gardens, Chew St., Olnes 


Blueberries 
NO GARDEN complete without them. The most val- 
uable new fruit in a century. Beautiful and bountiful. 
For fall planting Booklet. HOUSTON ORCHARDS, 











Box K, Hanover, Mass 
————————— — i = 
Bulbs 
SPECIALS: 40 Large Darwin Tulips $1.00. Or choice of 
40 Colored Freesias, 40 Spanish Iris, 35 fine as-crted 


German Iris, 100 Ranunculus, 100 Anemones. or 6 red 
Spider Lilies (Lycorus radiata), $1.00 Three items $2.75. 
All seven items $6.00 Postpaid. CECIL HOUDYSHEL, 
Dept. F., La Verne, California. 

ACCLII.A,ED TULIP BULBS. 100 mixed Darwin, Cot- 
tage and Breeder, large $5.25, seconds $2.00 19 each 10 
varieties, labeled, assorted colors, $3.50; seconds, $2.25. 
Prepaid Lloom guaranteed. THE VAN GARDENS, 
Kingston, New Jersey. 

















25 DAFFODIL £ BULBS, 5 each of 5 good varieties, 
postpaid. 35 Darwin Tulip Bulbs, 
20 varieties $1.00, postpaid. 
8. E. 82nd Ave., Portland, 


$1.00 
a grand mixture of 
KIMBALL GARDENS, 382.56 
Oregon. 








Top SIZE. BULBS, $2.00 values, 
“‘golden yellow’’, $1.00. 30 choice 
named, $1.00. With catalog. 
Washington. 


prepaid: 75 Crocus, 


Tulips. all different, 
TULIP GRANGE, Bow, 


SPRING STARFLOWER - A 
flower. 20 Bulbs $1.00, 
Dreer Bldg., 


lovely light blue 
postpaid. Henry A. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Argentine 
Dreer, 393 





FOUR TRILLIUMS, four Brodess, twenty packets flower 
seed or twelve packets Lily seed, 25c. Joe Smith, 1722 
Madrona, Seattle. Wash. 








Send today. 
Hlenry A. 


DOREER’S BULB CATALOG—Free. 
values—bulbs, plants, shrubs, seeds. 
394 Dreer — Blde.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Great 
Dreer, 








Cactus 
CACTUS—10 baby size or 6 blooming size, all different, 
$1.00 prepaid. _ 25 choice and rare plants, $2.50 prepaid. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs. Fred Clark, Box 143, Van 
Horn, Texas. 


Camellias 





CAMELIIA JAPONICAS are our specialty. We also 
grow Azaleas, Roses, Fruit Trees and many other plants. 
tong Ag A catalog. Fruitland Nurseries, Augusta, Ga., 
ox 9 ° 





Daffodils 


400 DAFFODILS $5.00. 
covering 6 weeks’ 
Missouri. 





Fifteen good varieties in mixture 
bloom, Howard Gardens, Republic, 











Dahlias 
DAHLIA BARGAINS. Whole clumps, better varieties, 


strong stock. Digging time prices, fall delivery Free 
list. HILKREST GARDE NS, , Tako ma Park, D. C. 








DAHLIA CLUMPS: “Ms ARGR AC ‘E BAERNE BALLEGO’S 
SURPRISE Al SUNSET, ROBT. RIPLEY, 
CALIF IDOL, K AY AERANC 1 me nv others. Free List. 
Catalogue in February. ROSEMARY DAHLIA GAR- 
DENS, MARTINS FERRY, OHIO. 








INTERNAT‘ ONAL DAHLIAS—ANNU Al FALL SALE of 
whole clumps as dug—The Medal Winners ‘‘from_ the 
gardens of the World’’ Varieties and novelties selected 
by the leading growers in England—France—Germany— 





Ho'land — Belgium—Itoly—C»nada—Argentina—Australia 
—Czechoslovakia—and the United States—Real Attrac- 
tive prices—Get your copy of our price-list at once— 


Available supply will not last long. 


Charles H. 
Canal Street, New } York. 


lewis, 232 


OUTSTANDING VARIETIES. Fall Sale. 
as dug. State and Government Inspected, 
able. Lakewood Dahlia Gardens, 
Ohio 





Whole clumps 
prices reason- 
1654 Mars, Lakewood, 





DAHLIA CLUMPS at digging time. 
sey’s White Beauty, Mrs. Lord $2.50 each. Anna Bene- 
dict, Baerne, Dulcinea, White Abundance, $1.25 each. 
Many others. Write for list. HANNA DAHLIA GAR- 
DENS, 34 E. Edsall Ave., Palisades Park, N. J. 


Clara Carder, Jer- 
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each: 12 for $5.00, 


Delphiniums 





1937.—Personally selected seeds from world famous massive 








flowering strains. Large package $1.00. Half—50c. JOHN 
J. JOHNSON, 1966 Linden Ave., Racine, Wisconsin. 
DELPHIN.UNMS—Pot-grown, no planting losses. Black- 


more & Langdon Hybrids. This strain, without a doubt, 
stands in a class by itself. 12 plants $1.00, 27 plants 
$2.00. Prepaid. 500 choice. selected seeds ($2.00 value), 


only $1.00. BREECE’S GAR ‘DENS, Delaware, Ohio. 


Gladiolus — 


WRITE FOR FREE literature on Glad thrip_control in 
storage and during the growing season. 8 oz. Home Gar 
den Size $1.00 postpaid. THE ROTOTOX COMPANY, 
8121 Yale St., East Williston, N. Y. 














FOR A LIMISED TIME. in order to make new frien‘s, 
we will send you prepaid, 12 flowering size Glad Bulbs, 
12 different colors, each a winner in the Show rooms, for 
the name of two flower lovers and 25c. Fall price list 
free. HAWTHORN FLOWER GARDENS, Green Bay. 
Wis. 


Hemerocallis 





10 VARIETIES Hemerocallis covering season’s bloom $1.75 
Three each (30 plants) $4.00. Labeled, Postpaid, Howard 
Gardens, Republic, _ Missouri. 





Iris 
IRISES, 25 choice varieties, labeled, all different. pre 
paid for $1.00. List ready JOHN N. BOMMERSBACH, 
Decatur, Ill 





NET. ED BULBOUS IRIS 
$1.00 postpaid. Catalog free. Henry 
Bidg., Phila. 


5 bulbs, 
395 Dreei 


Royal blue and gold. 
A. Dreer, 








Lawn ‘Seeds 


“PURE KENTUCKY” Blue Grass Lawn Seed is much 
better and cheaper this year than ever. You will be wise 
to order a good supply of this high quality bright seed 
now aud sow as needed Instructions furnished. We are 








proud of this crop. 10 Ibs. $2.00, 50 Ibs. $8.00, 100 Ibs 
$15.00 WALNUT LAWN FARM, Military Road, Lexing 
ton, Ky. 

"Lilies 
SUNSET LILY—Gorgeous flower-garden gem. Bulbs 50c 


post paid. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Henry A. Dreer, 392 Dreer 


Bldg.. 





LILIES: 25 Tenuifoliums, (tall strain); 6 Umbellatums; 
6 Elegans; 6 Maximowiczii, very late; 12 small Cernuums, 
each $1.10 postpaid 12 Concolor; 12 Gclden G eam, 
$1.25. Wrexham delphinium seed from imported plaints, 
a package, $1. The Far North Gardens, Iron River, 
isc, 





“Odd sana Plants 


ORDER YOUR house plants from Florida now, 
weather. Ten varieties caretully 
catalogue. Shaffer Nurseries, 





before cold 
packed $1.50. Free 
_ B 500, Clearwater, Florida. _ 

















Pansies” 





HUSKY GIANT PANSIES produce immense, gorgeous 
flowers. 50 fine plants $1.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Postpaid, Wayside Nurseries. Knightstown, Ind. 








Peonies 





PEONIES, many good ones, 25c. 
Tulips, Muscari. 
Faribault, Minn. 


c Also Iris, Crown Télies, 
Economy price list free. C. H. Smith, 





TREE PEONIES: 48 finest named Japanese and European 
varieties, large blooming size shrubs. Herbaceous Peonies 
—150 best varieties. Oberlin Peony Gardens, Sinking 
Spring, Pa. 





AUTEN PEONIES—highest quality repeatedly proven. Out- 
standing for color. Doubles, singles, Japs, hybrids. Healthy 
roots, moderate prices. Edward Auten, Jr.. Box W, 
Princeville, Tl. 


PEONIES, IRIS, POPPIES, HEMEROCALLIS, 1000 var- 
ieties World’s Best at one-half regular price. Must move 
from leased ground or plow under. Extras free. Send 
your want list on postcard for special prices, and our 
lists. Our last year’s ads still OK. DR. TILIMLAR 
GARDEN, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 





PEONIES OF CHARACTER AND CHARM. 5 different 








Japanese and Single types, labeled, $6.00 value, SPECIAL 
only $2.50. Irises, Oriental Poppies, Hybrid Daylilies. 
Catalog. Bargains. Box 9, Arvista Gardens, Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

Plants 





JAPANESE GROUND ORCHIDS. Strong. Bloom freely 
Rare, exquisite orchid corsage blossoms, Easily grown 
Growing instructions. $1.00 each. Lelian Benner, 138 W 
Bdwy., Anahelm, Cal. 








Prize Stickers 





Write for samples 
Lancaster Ave., 


PRIZE STICKERS for Flower Shows. 
and prices to The Horner Press, 3341 
Ph'ladelphia, Pa. 








Soil-less Gardening 





GROW BUMPER CROPS of vegetables and flowers in 
small space without soil. Booklet 25c. Chemicals with 
drections, $2.00 SHURGRO FERTILIZER CO., 821-A 
Locust, Pittsburgh, Pa ; 


7 "Special Offers 


SIG- ITE hee ‘ut 














flowers fresh. Increases perfume 
Matures latent bulbs. Package 25c. SIG-ITE, P. O 
Sox 204, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





FEED the BIRDS 
Try Beginner’s Luck 
PACKARD FEEDER 
and fill of Packard 
Bird Food $1.00 post- 
paid. Catalog Free 
Recommended by 
Audubon Societies 
Winthrop Packard 
1451 Washington St. 
Canton, Mass. 

















WINTRY DAXS 


with Inder ricurrit 


SLIPS 


Even on the coldest winter days, 
INDERA FIGURFIT (Coldpruf) 
Knit Princess Slips and Under- 
skirts keep you warm and com- 
fortable. Knit by a special Process, 
these smartly styled slips lie 
smooth and close without bunch- 
ing or crawling. Choice of beauti- 
ful colors in cotton, wool 
mixture, rayon and wool, 
100% wool worsted, silk and 
worsted. Easy to launder, no 
ironing necessary. Exclusive 
STA-UP shoulder straps. 






















Ask for INDERA FIGURFIT 
by name at your favorite 
store. Correct sizes for 
Women, Misses, Children. & 


Write for FREE Descriptive 
Catalog No. 26. 


Winston-Salem, N. C., U. S. A. 
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_|How do YOU use ADCO? 


Of course you know 
converts farm and garden 


“Rdco,” the powder that 
rubbish into genuine 








\ 





TY) og ae 


i—Dig a pit 2-ft. 
deep, banking the 
dug-out soil around 
it. 





N-e “= 
: Pain lt + 
: be thy 

u 
ae wa” ge 


2—Spread a_ 6-in. 
layer of rubbish. 











Seg 


organic manure. How do YOU use 
t?—in a heanv on top of the ground, 
ah ss, n a crate, or in 
Sih “3 t pit? 











Svery dollar's 
worth of ADCO 





does not dry out, requires less 
watering, and in the Autumn cold 


copy of 





3—Wet the 
All these methods of rubbish 
are good. In the pit the material oughly. 


does not check the process. You might try it on 
your fallen leaves this season. Have you your 
“Artificial Manure and How to Make It?” 


makes over 300 
bs. of organic 
fertilizer. 








layer - ae 


thor- 





4—Sprinkle Adco on the 
layer. Repeat 2, 3 and 4 
until all material is used. 


It is yours for the asking. 


* Carlisle, Pa. 
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-of-the-Ordinar TEN F 
Out-of-the-O Y NEW—LILY TENUIFOLIUM 
Continued from e¢ 496) aoe GOLDEN GLEAM 
( f pag | These ten varieties of Phlox are cream of the tried The lily sensation of a century. Hardy, de- 
me ° : ° : pendable, and very free flowering. Produces 
Thymus marshalli. I raised the same and proven kinds that have stood the test of time. multitudes of fragrant gleaming golden plies 
.* > = —— ah . in June on two foot stems. Splendid thrifty 
thing from seed four or five years ago | The color range is complete and each one a depend- 3 year bulbs. os 
4 ; . e ° ¥. q 
wiver the name of T. perigee able and beautiful variety. 6 for $1.00 15 for $2.00 25 for $3.00 
it is really of no importance so far 
ats : a B. Compte Miss Lingard Special French 
as the garden value of the plant is con- Setahe P aie th g ti . LOVELY CONCOLOR LILY 
rned and 1S mentioned merely to show — ae bys unrise Another iron-clad hardy lily of easy culture 
‘ . 7 ’ 1S , sePiN- i i and exquisite beauty. The bright crimson 
that one should buy Thymes by deserip Firebrand Riverton Jewel Thor star-shaped. flowers unfold during late June 
tion rather than by name. In this ease R. P. Struthers and are a joy to behold. A dainty garden lily 
ae iaewe * rose flowers : growing about 18 inches tall. Extra select 3 
the description is soft rose Mowers ON | One field grown plant of each for...... $1.60 year old bulbs. “ : 
three-inch plants during June and July ($2.10 value) Seumaba 6 for $1.00 25 for $3.75 50 for $7.00 
and the performance lives up to speci- ; hasci 
e : Seri | aid oy iam an t f NATIVE An exceptional offer to transplant nature’s woodland beauties to your 
cations, ma ing a ¢ larming plant tor a WILD * own garden at a very moderate cost, All plants select blooming size. 
sunny, well-drained situation in rock FLOWER 8 Bellwort $ Jack-in-the- Pulpit $ Trillium 
rs 2 oy 3 Mertensia 3 Maidenhair Fern 3 Hepatica 
garde n or border. COLLECTI 3 Bloodroot 3 Yellow Lady Slippers 8 Violets 
ON 27 Strong Plants for $2.75 postpaid 
Hemerocallis Dover | 
; : NEW COLUMBINE CRIMSON STAR 30 BELOW ZERO LILY COLLECTION 
"T HE new, giant Daylily Dover seems This omenion is made up of the ironclad sorietion 
- = + . hich have always rithst i the ravages an itte 
to have been overlooked by, most | | Ynuesionabiy the word's nest tone spurred read | | eki"of eur Mtninesote white in ekcllen shape 
] } 4 - , sO y y -e P. every one Ss d “J for e beg 2 Z abso 
dealers and gardeners. It is rarely seen glorified by yellow stamens. sensation for. Sturdi- a ee i oo 
eate bs as » listi i ss and free flowering qualities. Plant i g oe a : 
in eatalogues, at least, the listing in that this fall to glorify your June garden. Strong’? ness Henyri, August — Regal, July — Tenuifollum Golden 
of Peter Henderson & Co., 35 Cortland field plants. ° Gleam. June = Speciesum Magnificum, September — 
7 y 1° ° m atum, une. 
St.,, New York City, being the only one 5 for $1.00 10 for $1.85 25 for $4.25 1 Large bulb of each, $1.00; 5 Large bulbs 
noticed this vear. I have seen it in the of each, $4.50; 10 Large bulbs of each $8.50 

















varden of the originator and admired its ; : ; — ss 
large, deep golden flowers very much. FREE for the asking. Lily, Phlox, Hemerocallis, and Native Wild Flower Catalog. 


Incidentally, it is one of the earliest to | THE LEHMAN GARDENS * Faribault, Minnesota 
come into flower (May 25th in New 
York, according to the catalogue), thereby 
lengthening the season of this useful 
hardy plant. 





MAKE YOUR OWN GARDEN LABELS 


This hand machine is easily operated. An 
economical way to procure Embossed Metal Labels 
suitable for every purpose, label made from 
special metal—will not rust, corrode nor tarnish. 
Holes conveniently punched 1%” apart. 







Viola Sylvestris Rosea 
Write for further particulars 

MILLER ENGINEERING MACHINE CO., Inc. 
31 E. Kinney St. Newark, N. Jd. 


T is hard on the lover of Violets to 

have a copy of Paramount Gardens’ 
(Plainfield, N. J.) catalogue placed in 
his hands, vet I find mvself turning to 
it time and again. And each time I find 
something more intriguin’ than the last. 
This time it is the Violet which appears 
at the head of this paragraph. I have 
grown V. sylvestris and found it an 
excellent plant, with vio'et-colored flowers 
on six-inch stems surmounting a_ neat 
mound of foliage all during June. Sub- 
stitute lavender-pink for the foregoing 
flower color and we have the subject of 
our sketeh. 











Daffodils as Nature Made Them 


F you are one of the peculiar tribe that 

likes your plants as nature made them 
(vou are not alone, for there are a lot 
of us to keep you company), you will be 
interested in the splendid list of species 
Daffodils in the catalogue of Wayside 
(ardens Co., 20 Mentor Ave., Mentor, 
Ohio. Let me warn you, though, that the 
eult of little Daffodils will go with you 
through life once it gets into your blood. 
I have most of the kinds mentioned in the 
list and count them among Spring’s 
choieest offerings. It would be hard in- 


YGUR GARDEN 
>600 PLANS 10 


si You fot nly 


Just think! With no more cost or work than you ordi- 
narily put into your garden, this marvelous book enables 
you to accomplish wonderful results. A 5-foot plot can 
be made into a glorious beauty spot, or your entire yard 
the show-place of the neighborhood! 





deed to recommend any particular kind AND THIS WONDERFUL YOUR INDIVIDUAL DESIGN! 
a a starting’ i i is e -anecing Ww id R ine B. Ware, f igni 
» Starting point m this eutremcing | SOON GF GARDEN GEMAY SSC0E ae. ae bee eee 


alventure, but perhaps one of the tri- 
andrus varieties would do as well as any. 
!1 fact Narcissus triandrus and its varie- 
's form a most interesting group, with 
range of color running from pure white 
variety ealanthinus through cream, and 
‘ite and yellow to a uniform soft yel- 
low, most of them, with the exception of 
some hybrids, being about six inches 


high. C. W. Woop, (Mich.) 





Every plant marked, named for best display. Select one 
S & NT YOU plan to fit your garden, or combine sections of several 
for a striking, individual design! 


YOUR GARDEN A BEAUTY SPOT! 
Why just plant? PLAN first and get maximum value, 
pleasure, satisfaction with favorite flowers, shrubs, trees. 


Friends will praise, envy your taste. Send only 10c, 
SP tor ate Teens, Seek stamps or coin (while this offer is open) and this elabo- 
with hundrede of new vari. fate book is mailed at once, with FREE GARDEN BEAUTY 
eties, cid favorites. Many BOOK. But send TODAY! 


1 val . it's FREE. - 
Wels ter Et at cneet R.M. KELLOGG CO., Box 2578, Three Rivers, Mich. 
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colors mixed—purple, 
blue, yellow, white, striped. 
Large Bulbs—to for 10c; 
100 for $1, postpaid (all 
you want at this low rate). 
Big Dollar Values: 
1S Regal Lilies. ecece $i. 
(formerly 25c each) 
32 Trumpet Daffodils . . $1. 
big bulbs; yellows, whites mixed 
25 Giant Darwin Tulips . . $1. OTHER 


many colors, mixed FALL 
12 Large Hyacinths . . . $1. 9 
Ay colors, mixed 
Plant bulbs early, for largest 
; spring tlooms—order today! SUL 8) 
Burpee's Fall Bulb Book free—allthe S00K% 


Plant freely this Tal, ERE), 
W. Atlee Burpee Co., 

12° Burpee Bidg., Pilla. oh. 
DELPHINIUM HYBRID 


“Dreams of Beauty” 


One of the finest ever introduced, best suited to 
sur American climate. Large flowers, closely 
set on tall spikes, in many shades of the lightest 
blue to the deepest gentian blue; some orchid 































shades; many doubles Mildew and heat 
resistant. Plant this fall for fine bloom next 
Spring 

Large field-grown plants, 6 for $1.00 postpaid 


Send for catalog ef perennial and rock plants. 
HEREFORD’S GARDENS Oakford, Hlinois 


LUM REGALE 


Guaranteed blooming size bulbs 
3 BULBS 25c - 7 BULBS 50c 
15 BULBS $1.00 >A75 


A $1 50 VALUE) 

This delightfully fragrant Lily is one of 
the easiest to grow, and is far the most 
popular Lily of the day. It is funnel 
shaped, pure glistening white with 
golden throat. Grows 3-5 feet high, 
flowers July te early August. 

Write for Llllustrated Bulb Catalog 


~GARDENVILLE BULB GROWERS 
R. F. D. 6, BOX 516F, TACOMA, WASH. 


A. P. BONVALLET & CO. 


WICHERT, ILLINOIS 
Growers of Fine Gladioli 


































LILY SPECIAL 


Amabile, Formosanum, Hen- 





ryi, Pardalinum,  Regale, 
Tenuifolium, Willmottiae 
each of kind 
$1. 50 val.. piles ses: $1.00 
L. Formosanum 
Write for Illustratea Catalog 
YEREX BULB GARDENS, Tigard, Oregon 





WATKIN SAMUEL'S 


WREXHAM 
DELPHINIUMS 


A card in natural colors 
will be sent on request. 


New seed $2.50 
per packet, 200 seeds 
Seed of varieties not yet 
in commerce including 
that from 6 varieties now 
under trial at the R. H. S. 
gardens at Wisley. 

$5 per packet 
200 seeds 
Only Address 


King's Mills House 


Wrexham, England 





Things Out-of-the-Ordinary 


Double White Peach-leaved Bellflower 


NE of the most spectacular hardy 

perennials that have become avail- 
able in this country during recent years 
is the double white Peach-leaved Bell- 
flower, which will be found in the cur- 
rent Dreer catalogue as Campanula per- 
sicifolia moerheimi. This makes a good 
companion for the better known Telham 
Beauty, the blue of the latter accentuat- 
ing the large (up to 24 inehes across) 
white flowers of the other. It is a good 
border plant for good soil in a sunny 
spot and makes an excellent cut flower. 


Plant Stimulant 


ERENNIALS which have been occu- 

pying the same spot for several years, 
quick-growing annuals which have ex- 
hausted the main supply of fertility, and 
house plants which have not been re- 
potted recently will benefit by a little 
feeding at times. One of the handiest 
items for that purpose that I have tried 
is Plant Stimulant, a liquid plant food 
which, when diluted with water, is ap- 
plied to the plants about every fortnight. 
The preparation is put out by the Fertile 
Products, Ine., 80 Parallel St., Bridge- 
port, Connecticut. 


Leichtlin’s Camass 


js ASESER gardeners have much fault 


to find with the evanescent character 


of so many Western American flowers. 
That criticism is sometimes justified, 
though it often comes because of incorrect 
eulture and should not apply in any 
sense to Leichtlin’s Camass (Camassia 
leichtlini) which is featured in the 
Autumn eatalogue of Conley’s Blossom 
Farm, 1759 A Franklin Blvd., Eugene. 





Shade of the OLD APPLE TREE 


Bring back fond memories of Childhood, 
have Abundant Shade and Healthful Fruit. 


Plant our 5 year old Apple Trees for Shade 


and 


and Fruit. § to 10 ft. high with Large Well- 
shaped Head now bearing Apples. Supply 
Limited. Write today for prices. Fall or 


Spring Shipment. 


HILL TOP ORCHARDS & NURSERIES 
Box 297 Hartford, Mich. 

















SEABROOK NURSERIES 


re Harvesting days are here! An 
abundance of excellent bulbs, many 
new as well as older varieties, on 
hand. 


SEND FOR NEW FALL LIST 


SEABROOK oe NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Oregon. I have had this Camass i 
several gardens and have found it no 
only reliably hardy but easily grown as 
well and a handsome garden ornament 
when it displays a myriad starry flowers 
in blue or cream on three- to four-foo 
stems. It is not hard to grow in ar 

vood garden soil, but does best in a 
situation that affords abundant moisture 
from the opening of Spring until the 
passing of the flowering period. That 
suggests a streamside, if available; other 
wise a spot that can be watered should 
dry weather be a part of the early vear. 


Brand’s French Lilacs 


OME shrubs demand more moisture 

than the average garden can naturally 
supply, some have to be protected from 
Winter’s blasts, some can not stand t!'s 
and others resent that, but Lilaes seem 
to get along on next to nothing and, 
barring late’ frosts, cheer us each suc- 
ceeding Spring with a wealth of flowers. 
These thoughts are prompted by the 
Fall catalogue of Brand Peony Farms, 
134 East Division, Faribault, Minnesota, 
which contains a large number of French 
Lilaes, all on their own roots, an import- 
ant factor to consider when purchasing 
that class of material. 


A Crocus Carpet 


KNOW of nothing in the flower line 

that will yield as plentifully and as 
surely as. the Crocus corms advertised 
at the special vrices named in the W. 
Atlee Burpee Co., (122 Burpee Building, 
Philadelphia) announcement in the July 
issue of THE FLowerR Grower. At these 
low prices one ean afford to use the 
eorms in large numbers, creating car- 
pets of color ir a number of spots in 
the garden. 


A New Thyme 


HE naming of Thymes is in such a 
state of confusion it is hard to tell 
when the right name is used for any 
particular plant. For evample, take the 
new item which was listed in the 1937 
eatalogue of Carl Giessler, Ine., 745 
Madison Ave., New York City, as 
(Continued on page 495) 





FRENCH HYBRID LILACS 


OWN ROOT PLANTS—Large stock at 

€ attractive prices. Our complete cata- 
logue sent free upon request—just off 
the press. 


ANDREWS ROCKMONT NURSERY 











New Seeds and Plants 


A wide selection of rare 
named double Pyrethrum, 
choice Alpines, and the 
novelties. 

RALPH E. HUNTINGTON NURSERY 
Painesville 


items 
unusual 
season's 


including 
Lilies, 
finest 


Ohio 











For several years the recog- 
nized leader among fine iris 


Boulder - - - - - Colorado 
catalogs has been the one 
from our gardens. The 1937 


issue is now ready. 


COOLEY’S GARDENS, Silverton, Oreg. 
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Solve Your Christmas Gift Problem 


by Securing These Three Beautiful Pictures Absolutely Free! 


1 F you are on the lookout for appropriate giits to 
take care of your Christmas list, or would like some beauti- 


ful pictures (in full color) for your own home, here is 
your opportunity to get them absolutely without cost. 
Do not confuse these pictures with cheap calendar prints. 
They are produced by a much more expensive process on 
special heavy papers. The colors are soft and rich and 
the detail wonderfully accurate. You will be greatly sur- 
prised at their quality. These pictures could not be pur- 
chased outright at a regular art store for anywhere near the 
amount which we have set as the minimum bulb order with 
which we will send them absolutely free. There is no catch 
to it whatever: it is simply an advertising “stunt”, though 
an unusually generous one. Instead of spending our entire 
advertising budget on magazine space or using colored 
illustrations in our catalog, we thought it wiser to go into 
color work of a higher grade and give our customers some- 
thing of permanent value. Primarily we hope to get a lot 
of new customers, but we want our old patrons, many of 


them of many years’ standing, to share this special offer. 
We hope you will tell your friends about it. Here is some- 
thing more about the pictures: 

Green Glade from the painting by Rudolph Tragard. An 
intimate brookside scene full of woodland atmosphere and 
leafy charm. A beautiful interpretation of what the word 
brook means to every Nature lover ...... Bouquet of Red 
Roses: an arrangement of American Beauty roses photo- 
graphed in natural color and reproduced with wonderful 
SO 6a owas Indian Summer. An interesting composition 
of a few sleek ears of red; gold, and variegated flint corn, 
a Hubbard squash, a pie pumpkin, and a few bright maple 
leaves brings home the beauty often overlooked in many 
so-called prosaic things. 

These pictures are not small, being as large as can be 
conveniently hung in available wall spaces in the average 
home. The rose picture is even large enough to be hung 
over many mantels. Suggestions for appropriate framing 
will be included with each set of pictures. 


Any One of These Beautiful Pictures Free with a $1.50 Order, or 





All Three Free with a $3.00 Order from Our New Fall Gladiolus List 





We want you to see these pictures before placing 
your order. We are convinced that every reader 
of the Flower Grower would like to secure a 
set of these pictures if he could see for himself 
how fine they really are. We have in- 
cluded no special bulb offers with this 
advertisement, as we want you to 
have the privilege of choosing from 
the 200 outstanding gladiolus va- 
rieties, included in our de- 
scriptive fall list. Take 
advantage of our fair and 
generous offer of free ex- 
amination by sending in the 
attached coupon today. 


FLOWER GROWER, NOVEMBER, 1937 


SEND FOR 
YOUR COPY TODAY! 











COLONIAL GARDENS sinwesora 


Dear Sirs: Please send me your fall gladiolus list 
and a set of three pictures for examination. I enclose 
15¢ (well wrapped coin, not stamps) for pack- 
ing and postage. If I like the pictures, I will 
send you within five days a $3.00 bulb 
order selected from your fall list. Other- 
wise I will return pictures within five 
days. (In which case we will remit 
postage both ways.) If you want 
us to send just one picture, specify 
here which .... , 

Postage the same. 
Name and address: 


4Seaeeaeaea a, 
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HE story is told that a would-be 


ER RO‘ \ TER purchaser at some department store 
WV) ( ' picked up an article, examined it curi- 


ously and questioningly with wonder- 
ment as to what could really be its pur- 
NOVEMBER, 1937 pose and application. The salesgirl was 

VotumME XXIV No. 11 | asked, and she promptly called the de- 
partment manager. The manager turned 
the object over and over, hemmed and 
hawed a bit and said finally, “Why, um, 
LEONARD BARRON, Editor er, um, it’s a Christmas present.” Isn’t 
this too often the ease, that pretty look- 
ing geegaws of utter uselessness that are 
merely Christmas presents are taken as 
expressions of friendliness during the 
CONTENTS holiday season? As one gardener to 
another an opportunity is offered to 

give a tactful, helpful and perhaps 
original gift in the form of a new plant, 
Page | accessory, or tool, or some good book 

Readers’ Own Corner. FE ECE CE eT CT EET CEE Eee 500 | on that phase of gardening that par- 
ticularly interests the individual. And 
so, this month we have stepped a little 








I RS cls cok hd cata ee wwe ree Chrysanthemum, Reflex type 


. ispiece: ‘lower Arrangements. CeviuhesBt pe se. te Ae 502 ; a J [ 
Frontispiece: F lowe angeme bit ahead of the routine in the hope 
that we may be of some service in solv- 
Garden Gifts to Make Gardeners Glad.... ELLEN D. WaNGNER 503 | ing what is often a somewhat knotty 
problem. Anyone appreciates greatly 
' — a => | the receipt of a gift that touches an in- 
; m, the Glory of Autumn..............CHAs. E. F. Gersporrr 507 salt ~~ 
Chrysanthemum, the Glory dividual hobby. For a survey of the 


(Phetegraphs by the author , A 
books of the year turn to page 511. 


Ingenuity With Flower Holders.......... , ...DorotHy BIDDLE 510 
(Sketch by Dorothea Bloom HE Chrysanthemum has had an 
: awakened interest through the Korean 
No Better Gift Than a Book.................. ....LEONARD BARRON. 511 Hybrids of whieh we had something to 


say last month, and in this month’s 
Two Native Lobelias....... eee ..........CHAS. H. CHesLey 512 | issue we present Mr. Gersdorff’s review 
of the Chrysanthemum in all its other 
types and phases. It is still with us as 
the dominant flower of Autumn al- 
: though it is not the flower of fashion 
November Gardens.............. -+sseeeeee++- FRANCIS STOCKWELL LOvELL 514 | that it used to be some thirty-five or 
forty years ago when the fall flower 
ee LauRA FENNER 514 | shows for the display of the Chrysan- 


Fall Rose Planting?.... . ees J. Horace McFaritanp 513 


Vegetable Garden Chats 








ee te ee ee themum in all its magnificence were 
ono & il eal ; " 
ee Se eecceecceseceese+eKBONARD BaRRBON 515 ee ee of all local 
Gold Plaque Awards to Horticulturists......... ssl Re cere a aee nie aac icahcheaee 516 VERY once in awhile we get quite 
a jolt from some _ correspondents 
The Why and How of Pruning.................. ictesesa ssc ae 2a who are good enough to write in .and 
(Photographs by the author) offer friendly criticism and suggestions. 
It is all very helpful, but we must con- 
Joy of Winter—A Window Garden............ ......MARGARET AYERS 518 | fess to a severe jolt in receiving a letter 
in which the writer said that she might 
The Secret of How New Varieties Are Made. . .seecee.eeCortT O. CotpurN 519 be much more interested in the magia- 
zine if we had something in it about 
_— ee a . BOS flower arrangements. Have we_ been 
Clubs and Societies. “ a Ee: ae dreaming, or has the writer, inasmueh 
y . as we have taken some pride to our- 
Timely Suggestions for the Month : -sosess+-M. G. Katns 524] selves that THe Frower Grower had 
consistently and _ persistently devoted 
November in Southern Gardens.................... JuLIaA LESTER DILLON 525 | space for these many months past to 
(Photograph by the author) discussions on this very popular and 
508 fascinating subject. Perhaps it is 4 
Queries and Answers Department ae * °°" | matter of title, that we do not say 
definitely “this is an article on flower 
Inside the Little Greenhouse. . ..J. G. Esson 528 | arrangements.” 

- HE diseussion of the Mendel theory 
Record of a Growing Garden. . . Magi 4. Hantzoa 530 as applied to plant breeding is of- 
fered this month. A somewhat technical 
Choosing Your Tulips... .THE MASTER GARDENER 533 | subject, perhaps, but something of the 
sort has been asked for by many sub- 
' ; ‘W.W 535 | seribers, and Mr. Colburn has succeeded 
Things Out-of-the-Ordinary . ..C. W. Woon 535 ace a tc ce & ee ek 
_,, | nieal and very specialized subject in a 

Our Texas Letter...... (sass ns Te Oe thoroughly readable manner. 
CHas. M. WINCHESTER, JR., Business Manager FraNK A. Hopces, Jr., Advertising Manager GeorRGE D. ELWELL, Circulation Manager 
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